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Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Editor’s Note: The Alumni Dinner, May 18, 1953, will be the occa- 
sion for honoring one of Union’s Seminary’s most distinguished sons, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, and for the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of his birth. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick was born in Buffalo, New York, on May 24, 
1878. He was graduated from Colgate University (1900) and completed 
his Bachelor of Divinity degree at Union in 1904. Ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in 1903, Dr. Fosdick served the First Baptist Church of 
Montclair, New Jersey, for ten years (1904-14). He was special preacher 
in the First Presbyterian Church, New York City, (1919-25) and in 1926 
became pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, later the Riverside 
Church of New York City. Since 1946 he has been minister-emeritus of 
Riverside Church. 

Dr. Fosdick joined the faculty of Union Seminary in 1908 as lecturer 
in Baptist principles and polity. He became instructor (1911) and 
associate professor (1914) of homiletics. From 1915 to 1934 he was 
Morris K. Jesup Professor of Practical Theology and from 1934 to 1946 
Adjunct Professor at the Seminary. Since 1946 Dr. Fosdick has been 
Professor Emeritus of Practical Theology. 


The author of more than twenty-five religious books and countless 
articles, and for many years one of the best known radia preachers in 
this country, Dr. Fosdick is not only one of the great clergymen of his 
day but he has exercised a profound influence on the religious thought 
of twentieth century America. 

The editors of the Union Seminary Quarterly Review join the alumni 
in honoring Dr. Fosdick on this occasion. They have asked Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dean of the Faculty and William E. Dodge, Jr., Professor of 
Applied Christianity, and Dr. Robert T. Handy, Assistant Professor of 
Church History, to write brief essays on his contribution and work. 
Dean Niebuhr has written on Dr. Fosdick’s significance in American 
religious thought, while Dr. Handy discusses his “creative use of history.” 


I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DR. FOSDICK 


IN AMERICAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


& pepe ws A GREAT prince of the pulpit might count in the history 
of religious life, but not of religious thought. His influence is bound 
to be enormous; but the pulpit does not necessarily affect the trends of 
theology. In the case of Dr. Fosdick we have to deal with a man who 
by his great religious and homiletic gifts built one of the great Churches 
of America, but who did it, as it were, “on the side” while he was occupy- 
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ing a Chair in a theological seminary, and while as the author of many 
books he profoundly influenced the theological climate of his day. 
Speaking of theological climates will remind us how variable the 
weather of religious thought is, or, to change the simile, how the battle 
lines change from generation to generation, so that it is necessary to 
reconstitute in our memories the position of a previous day; in this 
case the day was a quarter century ago when Dr. Fosdick stood at the 
height of his powers and influence. It was a day in which the old 
evangelical piety of American Protestantism, so vital in its earlier form 
and so potent in taming an advancing frontier, had hardened into a 
graceless biblicism and legalism. The relation of biblical truth and 
evangelical grace to the regnant culture of a civilization, whether classical 
or “progressive” is always a problem. This truth is transmitted dramati- 
cally, historically and, in the modern parlance, “existentially.” As it 
stands above the ordinary means of verification by the test of “rational 
coherence” it is always in danger of corruption through obscurantism. 
In our nation it succumbed to this danger. That part of the Church 
which maintained an effective contact with modern culture stood in 
danger of capitulating to all the characteristic prejudices of a “scientific” 
and “progressive” age; and that part of the Church which was concerned 
with the evangelical heritage chose to protect it in the armor of a rigorous 
biblicism. It reduced biblical truth into literal “facts” which the believer 
was obligated to believe, as it were, in defiance of the scruples which 
he might have acquired by an historical analysis of the biblical corpus, 
imbedded in history, or by the tenets of a scientific culture. In this 
situation it was regarded impossible for a cultured or intelligent man 
to preserve his Christian faith. It is questionable whether Christian 
orthodoxy was more consistently obscurantist in any other country than 
in our own. It was in this situation that Dr. Fosdick did his creative 
work and performed his theological task. The briefest way of describing 
its significance is to say that he challenged theological obscurantism as 
a basis for faith and made it possible for the cultured classes to appre- 
ciate the “intellectual respectability” of the Christian faith. That was 
the basis of his tremendous influence on the student generation two 
decades ago and upon the thinking people in all walks of life; for he 
not only resisted the claims of the obscurantists but affirmed the message 
of biblical faith in such a way as to prove its relevance to the experience 
of modern men, who, it must be noted were proved upon analysis to be 
real men with man’s perennial needs, however modern they might be. 
Fosdick’s Modern Use of the Bible embodies his conviction that 
it is not necessary to exempt the historical elements of the Bible from 
a scrupulous historical scholarship to guard the faith. It was this con- 
viction which was so reassuring and emancipating to thousands in the 
college generation. I remember the time when hundreds of scholars 
flocked over from the University to Union’s big lecture hall to hear 
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Fosdick expound the essential message of that book. But the emancipa- 
tion from biblicism and biblically-based obscurantism, would not have 
been creative religiously if it had not been leagued with a warm personal 
piety. He understood how to make the biblical message relevant to the 
whole range of human problems. His Manhood of the Master and his 
The Meaning of Prayer, The Meaning of Faith, and The Meaning 
of Service were little books which probably exercised more influence 
in their generation than any religious volumes. Their sale ran into 
millions; and for all I know it still continues, for several of them at 
least are not “dated” in any way. 

In assessing Fosdick’s religious influence I hope it will not seem 
irrelevant to observe that it was so potent not only because of his remark- 
able gifts of mind and heart both in the written word and in the pulpit, 
but also because he revealed a remarkable degree of Christian grace in 
his life. One ought to expect a theologian to be a Christian; but one 
can not take it for granted, as those of us who are theologians well know. 
At least one can not take for granted that general and yet very unique 
quality of “grace”: a complete absence of egotism in its various forms 
of vanity, jealousy and pride. Since Fosdick was the most celebrated 
preacher of his day, and since pulpit success is a notorious corrupter of 
character in the ministry, this quality of grace was the more remarkable. 
I will dare offense by reporting a personal experience to adorn my 
appreciation of the totally unspoiled character of a great man. When 
I came to Union a quarter of a century ago I had written an article 
which was published just after my call to the faculty but before my 
personal advent at Union. The article, which was written in my brashest 
and most sophomoric manner, was entitled “How Adventurous is Dr. 
Fosdick?” If I remember correctly it chided him for not participating 
in what was then known as a prophetic criticism of our civilization. I 
was naturally embarrassed to find myself on the faculty with an eminent 
man, whom I had treated with little grace. Dr. Fosdick met the situation 
with characteristic freedom from embarrassment. He invited me to 
preach for him and after the service bade me to linger in his study. He 
told me, without referring directly to my attack upon him, that it was 
his conviction that each generation had only one battle in its system 
and would have to trust to the next generation to fight subsequent 
battles. There was a special quality in this modest disclaimer; for Dr. 
Fosdick proved in two decades of preaching a¢ the new Riverside Church 
that no one in our generation could illumine the ethical issues which 
modern man faced in our technical society with greater rigor and honest 
discrimination that he. This encounter with Fosdick taught me more 
than any controversy with him could have done. Subsequent experiences 
only reinforced the impression of a man who was singularly devoid of 
preoccupation with self. ; 

It would be idle to deny that the lines of tension, if not the battle 
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lines, have changed in the past quarter century. Today there is concern 
lest the unique emphasis of biblical faith shall not be obscured by 
philosophical speculation or by the affirmations of “natural theology.” 
But the battles which Dr. Fosdick won for all of us in his day established 
ground upon which we still stand and which we must guard against 
new tendencies toward obscurantism, even though these are tendencies 
which are prompted by the theological sophistication rather than cul- 
tural backwardness. The freedom of the Christian historian to examine 
the history and the literature of our faith honestly, and the freedom of 
the Christian to gain his faith without slavish regard for “facts” of 
history, interpreted literally so that they cease to be facts apprehended 
by faith and turn into bad history; these freedoms belong to the best 
tradition of Christianity and they are the prized possessions of our 
generation. While honoring a great prince of the pulpit we must not 
forget the significance of his theological work in this task of emancipation. 


II. DR. FOSDICK’S USE OF HISTORY 
By Robert T. Handy 


| igeeageen OF THE FUTURE will certainly allot important sections in 
their studies of the American Christianity of the twentieth century 
to Harry Emerson Fosdick. His is a commanding position not only in 
one aspect of Christian leadership but in many: preacher, teacher, 
author, counsellor, scholar, theologian. Concerned especially with pre- 
senting his case in terms understandable to a scientifically minded age, 
his apologetics have won for him many admirers and many opponents. 
In addition to the thousands who have heard him at the Riverside 
Church and at the Union Seminary Chapel, hundreds of thousands have 
heard his distinctive voice on the radio, and millions have met him in 
his well-known and widely-read books. No history of Christianity in 
America in the twentieth century will be complete without considerable 
attention to this man. 

But our historians of the future will miss one of the most significant 
dimensions of Dr. Fosdick’s career if they fail to grasp that one of the 
reasons that he made history was because he himself knew history well 
and used his knowledge aptly and extensively. There is a bold compre- 
hensiveness in his work, for the whole range of human history is before 
him, from which compelling illustrations and telling insights are selected. 
Much of the lucidity and liveness of Fosdick’s style come from his use 
of history. There is also a cogency and a precision in his work which 
more often than not stems from the deft handling of historical material. 
Though he has worked through the decades that have witnessed intense 
specialization in the study of history, Fosdick has kept his focus on the 
broad patterns of history. World history, the history of religions, Jewish 
history, the history of the Christian Church, literary history, American 
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history, biography — especially biography — are all fields he traverses in 
preaching and teaching the Christian faith to modern man. One of 
his best-loved earlier books was The Meaning of Prayer (1915). The 
breadth of his use of history is everywhere clearly evident. For example, 
in the “Comment” on the meditations for the first week, the author has 
illustrated his emphasis by allusions to such religions as Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism, by references to such historical figures as Pericles and 
Comte, by discussions of such Biblical characters as Samson and Stephen, 
and by quotations from such diverse authorities as Martin Luther, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and William Rainey Harper. The adept handling of 
historical material contributes to the charm and power of this little 
book of which over a million copies have been circulated. 

This use of history also contributes to the range and movement of 
Fosdick’s preaching. On the very first page of his first published volume 
of sermons, The Hope of the World (1933), there is a reference to 
“historical evidence,” and there is no lack of it throughout the rest 
of the collection. In the first half a hundred pages the following are 
but samples of the historical and biographical references: the American 
Revolution, Canossa, the Russian Revolution, John Calvin, the French 
Revolution, the fall of the Roman Empire, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the conversion of Grenfell, early nineteenth century social reform, 
“Aeschylus and Sophocles and Plato,” the battle of Marathon, Napoleon, 
the charge of the Light Brigade, James Watt! All this historical material 
is marshalled in support of the sermon themes and is so handled that 
the presentations are not weighted down but enlivened. And interwoven 
with these illustrations selected from general history are extensive refer- 
ences to Biblical history. 

Indeed, Fosdick’s use of historical method is especially evident when 
he deals with the Bible; as popularizer of the historical approach to the 
Scriptures he has won both fame and notoriety. In his discussions of 
“history’s supreme personality” Fosdick has exploited the historian’s 
skills with great effect; from The Manhood of the Master (1913) to 
The Man from Nazareth (1949) he has insisted that Jesus was “a real 
man, not a myth,” and endeavored to get as close to the historical Jesus 
as possible. In The Modern Use of the Bible (1924) and A Guide to 
Understanding the Bible (1938) his vigorous and lucid pen made avail- 
able for general use the results of the historical criticism of the Bible, 
and did much to fix the developmental viewpoint on a long generation 
of liberal preachers and scholars in America. His Biblical studies served 
to make the sacred writings intelligible to many who would have other- 
wise found them meaningless. Moreover, Fosdick was the leading spokes- 
man for an approach to the Bible that has permanent validities however 
much theological presuppositions change, for though we may find that 
other approaches to the Bible are particularly relevant to our situation, 
we can never escape the necessity of dealing with it historically also. 
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Even in a day when the emphasis has shifted from Biblical history to 
Biblical theology, the impact of the historical approach to Biblical 
studies has been so great that no reversion to earlier static views is 
possible to serious scholarship. 


It is instructive to observe that one of those who has had deep in- 
fluence on Fosdick was also one who, among many other things, was an 
historian — the leading recent historian of mysticism. Fosdick has edited 
an anthology, Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time, as “a labor of love and 
gratitude on the part of one who first met Rufus Jones through his 
books and was immeasureably helped.” The spiritual ties between these 
two Christian leaders have been strengthened by their mutual love of 
history and familiarity with it. 

In most of his speaking and writing Fosdick has not produced history 
as such, but rather has made his work as religious leader more effective 
by his competent handling of historical material. To be sure his recent 
Great Voices of the Reformation, An Anthology is a contribution of 
first-rate importance to historical scholarship, for in it he has made an 
“... honest attempt to present a fair appraisal of the Protestant move- 
ment, of its historic background, and of its basic ideas.”? His introduc- 
tion and commentaries concisely set the selections into their historical 
perspectives. But for the most part, Fosdick has not used the historical 
competence so clearly demonstrated in this anthology to write history, 
but rather to give range and power in his work as Christian minister; 
he has used his skill in his work as apologist to a generation schooled 
in scientific and historical method. He himself is keenly aware that his 
use of historical material is conditioned by subjective factors, such as 
his own understanding of the Christian faith. In history, he will in- 
evitably be remembered as the conspicuous leader of Protestant liberalism 
in the first half of the twentieth century. Today the theological liberalism 
of which he has been master and spokesman continues to wane while 
other theologies wax as the present generation, in its own struggle for 
maturity and truth, rebels against its elders as he rebelled against his. 
Yet in part because of the fundamental honesty of his use of historical 
material there is a solidity in much of Fosdick’s work that will stand 
the test of time. Though he has generally addressed himself to con- 
temporary situations, he has considered them in such broad perspective 
that later generations will find valid insights in his writings. His use 
of history illustrates a permanent and valuable contribution of true 
liberalism to all theological inquiry — a respect for facts, and a willing- 
ness to learn from the past. No small reason why Harry Emerson Fosdick 
has won a secure place in history is his own creative usage of history. 


! Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time, An Anthology (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951), p. v. 

2 Great Voices of the Reformation, An Anthology (New York: Random House, 1952), 
p- viii. 
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Faith and Immortality 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HRISTIAN BELIEF in immortality is a corollary of the total Christian 

faith. It is not the initial affirmation of the Christian creed, nor is 
it a detachable item that can be held in isolation; it is an involved 
consequence, part and parcel of the whole Christian view of life. 
Uniformly the great creeds begin in substance like this: I believe in 
God; I believe in Jesus Christ; I believe in the Holy Spirit; I believe in 
the communion of saints; and then, after such affirmations, they add, 
I believe in the life everlasting. That logically follows. If one holds the 
Christian philosophy of life as a whole, one cannot finish with purpose- 
less transiency as the last word and with no prospect for the soul except 
a dead-end street. 


Of course immortality can be believed in without this context of 
Christian faith. Probably the first belief in life after death emerged 
among primitive men who in their dreams saw and heard the dead, 
whom they had known, acting and speaking still; and, like all primitives, 
accepting dream-life as authentic, they were convinced that the dead 
were not dead. In many diverse contexts faith in immortality of one 
kind or another has arisen, but it was not Christian faith. That is a 
corollary of the total Christian view of life. 

This fact that the Christian idea of life everlasting is a member of 
a family of ideas, a genetically related household of convictions, explains 
why many cannot believe it. That Christian family of ideas is not in 
their heads; they hold a contrasting philosophy or have only a vague 
vacuum where a philosophy of life ought to be; they do not and cannot 
hold the Christian faith in life everlasting; and yet they inevitably face 
the fact of death. What about death? “If a man die, shall he live again?” 
That question they confront, whatever family of ideas they have in 
their heads. 

Many people today answer that question not so much with convictions, 
not so much with a total philosophy of life, as with moods. Who has 
not noted these moods in his friends? Who has not experienced them 
himself? 

Some feel that we would do well to satisfy ourselves with one life, 
make what we can of that, and not be concerned about any other. When 
Henry D. Thoreau was on his death bed, his friend, Parker Pillsbury, 
Dr. Fosdick is Minister Emeritus of Riverside Church and Professor 
Emeritus of Practical Theology at the Seminary. This lecture was spon- 
sored by the Women’s Committee of the Seminary and delivered in 
James Memorial Chapel on Monday, January 26, 1953. 
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asked him whether he could see anything on the other side. “One world 
at a time, Parker,” said Thoreau, “One world at a time.” That mood 
is familiar. 

Others feel no desire for life after death. Life here has been so 
difficult for them that, when they are through, they want to be through. 
So Swinburne put it: 

“From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives forever; 

That dead men rise up never; 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


That mood is not commonly shouted aloud, but it is familiar. 

Others feel that they have never seen pictured any future world which 
they would be particularly interested to inhabit — certainly not the 
traditionally portrayed heaven of pearly gates, goiden streets and endless 
singing. They are in revolt against the glib, superficial certainty which 
some people, possessing no more bona-fide information than anybody 
else, describe what Reinhold Niebuhr called “the furniture of heaven 
and the temperature of hell;” describe with dogmatic exactitude the 
conditions of the future life — “clergymen’s heavens,” as one man put 
it, “which members of other professions might find something of a strain.” 
That mood is not uncommon. 


Others resent the self-centeredness involved in looking forward in 
a future world to reward for being good. They recall Seneca, the Stoic, 
who in one of his parables tells of a mariner, wrestling with a storm- 
tossed boat, and saying, “O Neptune, thou canst save me if Thou wilt, 
or Thou canst drown me; but whether or no, I will hold my rudder 
true.” Is not that, some feel, a nobler motive than working for a heavenly 
crown? We will do right because it is right, they say; we will hold our 
rudder true whatever comes; and you may keep your dreams of a future 
paradise to pay you for your goodness, if you need that incentive. That 
mood is not uncommon. 

Others feel that faith in immortality encourages otherworldliness, 
whereas this world with its opportunities and tasks should engage our 
whole attention. They used to hear that, without faith in immortality, 
they would plunge into self-indulgence, would eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow they die, but they do not think that true. Let us work for 
mankind, they say, and as for the future think not of any immortality 
of our own personalities — which Einstein calls “ridiculously egotistical” 
— but think of immortality of influence, a blessed heritage of good work 
done to be handed on to our children after us. In one of our major 
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colleges a professor said to his classes: ““The modern belief in immortality 
costs more than it is worth . . . its disappearance from among the most 
civilized nations would be, on the whole, a gain.” That mood, especially 
in certain academic circles, is familiar. 

What is the trouble which the Christian finds in these negative moods? 
There is a measure of truth in every one of them, and yet there is 
something deeply the matter with them. They lack a world-view, so 
the Christian is convinced. They lack a total philosophy of life. They 
are moods — natural moods, which we all can understand — but they 
have not grappled with the problems of life’s ultimate meaning. They 
are side-stepping the profoundest questions which the human mind 
must ask about the nature of reality. They belong either to no family 
of ideas or to the wrong family of ideas about this universe. 

Let me, for a moment, be autobiographical. In my boyhood the idea 
of immortality, the thought that I must go on living forever, was to me 
appalling. In imagination I pictured with terror that endless necessity 
of living with myself — no death final, no suicide conclusive, no way 
out of going on and on and on everlastingly, no escape from that 
eternal waking up again to find myself living with myself. I was, in 
effect, a Buddhist, counting the endless recurrence of rebirths the supreme 
horror from which there must be some way to escape. Even yet when 
I hear someone talking about immortality as though it meant merely 
John Smith going on living with John Smith forever and forever, I cry 
out for some Nirvana as a hopeful alternative. So George Bernard Shaw, 
in his Back to Methuselah, makes Adam say: 

“If only I can be relieved of having to endure myself forever! 
If only the care of this terrible garden may pass on to some 
other gardner...If only the rest and sleep that enable me 
to bear it from day to day, could grow after many days into 
an eternal rest, an eternal sleep, then I could face my days, 
however long they may last. Only there must be some end, 
some end! I am not strong enough to bear eternity.” 
I wonder if anybody ever believes in immortality intelligently and 
seriously who has not gone through that stage. 

If now I do believe in immortality it is because of two considerations: 
first, that life eternal in the context of the Christian faith has dimensions 
and meanings utterly beyond our power to imagine, so that those 
adolescent, Buddhistic fears of mine were nonsense; and second. that 
immortality is not merely an affirmation about me and my survival of 
death, but about the total meaning of this universe. I believe in immor- 
tality now, not because of any obsessive craving for it for myself, but 
because it belongs to the only family of ideas that makes sense out of 
life as a whole. 


Without immortality all the best we know on earth will in the end 
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be utterly lost. Faith in immortality, some say, is merely an opiate, a 
psychological shot-in-the-arm, a wishful solace for our private grief. No! 
Far from being merely that, faith in immortality faces, as most philoso- 
phies pretending to be realistic never face, the most drastic and momen- 
tous fact about this planet, as well as every other planet. It is temporary. 
That is the ultimate fact about this planet — it is temporary. Once unin- 
habitable, it will some time be uninhabitable again. What Shakespeare 
put into sonorous lines is now confirmed. by science: 

“The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind....” 


Scientists used to say that would happen because the sun’s heat, slowly 
dissipated, would end at last and the earth freeze up. Now they are 
saying that the sun before it cools will first grow hotter and hotter, so 
that the earth will burn up. But whatever the method, the fact is clear— 
there will not “always be an England”; there will not always be even 
the planet earth. 

In the end, therefore, if the best is not to be lost, there is only one 
way out. If this earth is, as Keats said, a “vale of Soul-making,” and if 
the souls that grow to character and strength and beauty here, are not 
annihilated by death; if, like a schoolhouse, this earth perishes but those 
who are trained in it go on; then and only then the best in the end 
will not be lost. 

None of the substitutes for personal immortality meet this situation. 
The immortality of memory — that is beautiful, the cherished recollec- 
tion of “all the saints who from their labors rest”; the immortality of 
influence — that is splendid in those blessed dead who “live again in 
lives made better by their presense”; but on a transient earth, no memory 
and no influence are immortal; they are transient too. Unless the best 
in creation, as we know it, is to end in annihilation and futility, immor- 
tality must be true. 

Consider, first, that faith in immortality meets a profound intellectual 
need. To say that in the end the best is doomed to be lost, does some- 
thing, not simply to our hearts but to our minds. The central motive 
of the intellectual life is to find the meaning of things. Concerning the 
simplest physical fact, studied in a laboratory, the scientific mind feels 
sure that it has a meaning if we could but discover it. And from such 
single items in the universe, to the whole cosmos itself man’s mind 
moves out, driven by an inner conviction that there must be meaning 
there. Not a preacher but a scientiest, describing the attitudes of his 
fellow scientists, said this: ““They would like to feel that this enterprise 
of life upon which we have embarked without any volition on our part, 
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is a worth-while process. They would like to think of it as something 
more than an endless procession of life out of and into the dark.” Now, 
that desire for meaning is a hunger not simply of the heart, but of the 
mind. As William James of Harvard said: ‘This life . . . feels like a 
real fight . . . in which something is eternally gained for the universe 
by success.” 

Unless immortality is true, however, nothing can be eternally gained, 
but everything we value most will stop in a blind alley, a dead end 
street. Then all our forefathers ended in a blind alley; and all whom 
we have loved long' since and lost awhile — they ended in a blind alley; 
and we ourselves, and our children and our children’s children, and at 
last the whole earth will end in a dead end street — no thoroughfare, 
nothing coming out of it, no ultimate meaning. 

That this amazing cosmos should be as irrational, senseless, and futile 
as that, I cannot make myself believe. One of our professors at Columbia 
University said once that all the personalities earth has known or will 
know are only like snowflakes falling on a river. So! Snowflakes falling 
on a river! The river, of course, is the endless sweep of materialistic 
energy, and all that is precious and memorable on earth — the great 
minds, the great characters — are only snowflakes falling on it, and that 
too is the final summation and significance of Christ himself, a snow- 
flake on a river! That does something not simply to our emotions but 
to our minds. So one of the most lovable of men, Somerset Maugham, 
who has entertained us all with his stories, accepting this philosophy, 
sums up thus his final creed: “There is no reason for life and life has 
no meaning.” 


Think of going out to face these tremendous days ahead with such 
a slogan on our banners: “There is no reason for life and life has no 
meaning.” It will not do! The facts that we call spiritual — goodness, 
truth, beauty, the marvel of great minds, the splendor of great character— 
are just as real as the facts we call physical, and in one case as in the other 
there must be an adequate explanation. That is the basic conviction 
of our intellectual life: that for everything there must be an adequate 
explanation. And to dismiss Christ and all that he represents in human 
life as a snowflake on a river, is not adequate — not emotionally adequate, 
but not intellectually adequate either. It takes more than that to account 
for him. The best in this universe is the revelation of the deepest in it, 
and the universe will not throw it away — that alone puts sense and 
meaning into life. Faith in immortality is more than solace for private 
grief. As John Fiske of Harvard said, it is the “supreme act of faith 
in the reasonableness of God’s work.” 


This leads us to note, in the second place, that faith in immortality 
meets not only in general a profound intellectual but in particular a 
profound theological need. Whatever special name we may give to the 
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Power, not ourselves, behind and in this universe, that Power is real; 
and here this morning we may take it for granted that we are theists, 
calling that Power “God.” Consider, then, what a momentous difference 
belief or disbelief in immortality makes to our concept of God! 

Some people suppose that faith in immortality is egotistical. A man, 
they say, must be absurdly obsessed with his own importance to think 
he ought to live forever. That, however, is an utterly mistaken focusing 
of the matter. What denial of immortality does to me is nothing com- 
pared with what it does to God. It makes him a God of unfinished 
business. On a planet where, as one scientiest put it, “Nothing will 
remain, not even the ruins,” to deny immortality makes the Creator a 
God of the fugitive and transitory only — the whole story of this planet 
in the end unfinished business. He creates a world full of possibilities — 
promising, prophetic possibilities — great personality, open doors to 
truth and goodness, vistas with no horizons visible. These possibilities 
are here; they have arrived but, without immortality, they do not sur- 
vive. In the end nothing comes of them. They have no completion, no 
consummation. God begins everything and finishes nothing. What 
kind of God is that? 


Schubert, dying at 31 and leaving his Unfinished Symphony, is a par- 
able of human life. Even if you don’t die at 31, but live to be as old 
as the Psalmist’s span, still there is an unfinished symphony. Corot, the 
artist, when he was 77 years old, said: “If the Lord lets me live two 
years longer I think I can paint something beautiful.” Here, indeed, 
is the deep mystery of human life — that while our bodies are the natural 
prey of death, our minds and spirits already have started on a road that 
has no visible terminus. The more truth we learn, the more truth we 
see to learn. The more goodness we achieve, the more goodness we see 
there is to achieve. Such realms are essentially eternal. Death has no 
relevance to them. The farther we go in them, the farther there is to 
go. William James, of Harvard, said once that his interest in personal 
immortality was not of the keenest order, but that as he grew older his 
belief in it grew stronger, and when asked why, he answered, “Because 
I am just getting fit to live.” 

This basic fact about life plainly involves God. We Americans blame 
ourselves because we waste the resources of our continent, but if death 
ends all, then of all wasters God is the worst. He forever produces spirits 
and throws them away half finished. He creates capacities he never uses, 
possibilities he never fulfills. He makes the most valuable thing we 
know — personality — and leaves it unfinished business. He launches 
ships he does not sail; he blows soap bubbles and watches them burst. 
I don’t believe it. I know all the difficulties that confront faith in 
immortality. It is a great mystery. I do not think that any picture we 
have of it can possibly be true. We are like unborn babes in a mother’s 
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womb. What faces them is not death but birth; yet it is birth into a 
world not a single detail of which could they possibly imagine. What 
eye hath, not seen, what ear hath not heard, and what hath not entered 
into the heart of man, that has God prepared — Paul is right about that. 
But Paul is right about another thing: “This mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” God is not the God of unfinished business. 


In India, they tell us, there are fakirs who sit beside pools of water 
with piles of colored dust beside them and so skilfully drop the dust 
upon the still surface that they make for you recognizable portraits of 
distinguished characters. Then the breeze ruffles the pool and the pic- 
ture disappears. Is that God’s business? Does he take colored dust and 
drop it on life’s water and, lo! Plato, or Isaiah, or Christ himself, or 
nearer souls whom we have known and loved! and then does the breeze 
disturb the water and they disappear? That would be a strange business 
for God! 


Without faith in immortality, a closed door is the ultimate symbol 
of this universe — a closed door for every individual life, a closed door 
for every generation’s life, a closed door at last for all life. The ultimate 
symbol of this vast creative process, of which we are a part, a closed 
door! I don’t believe it. Certainly faith in the Christian God makes 
that impossible. He is essentially the God of open doors, with “The 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ.” 


So far we have been saying that faith in immortality is no mere 
egotistical greediness to go on living, no mere private solace in time of 
grief, but is of profound concern to our whole philosophy of life and 
our whole concept of God. Now let us go on to say that it is of profound 
concern also to our social life and all our democratic hopes and values. 

During World War II, I conversed with an American journalist who 
had covered the news in Berlin up to our very entrance into the war. 
Here in essence is what that journalist said to me: I came home from 
Berlin and went back to my old college campus, and I said to some of 
the professors there, You are teaching these students here the philosophy 
that has made Nazi.Germany what she is. You tried to teach me that 
only a few years ago — a godless materialism that makes the physical 
the scurce and end of everything, that undermines the bases of moral 
principle and makes of the whole universe a purposeless machine. And 
now in Nazidom I have seen what happens when that philosophy really 
gets going and comes to its logical conclusion, and I have come back 
to tell you that the stuff you are teaching here is about the most danger- 
ous dynamite that is being scattered around the world. 

That journalist, in my judgment, is right in seeing that the materialis- 
tic philosophy with its denial of God and immortality does change the 
whole climate of man’s thought and life, so that democracy, for example, 
which rests upon a deep conviction concerning human value, dignity 
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and possibility, loses the very soil it must have to grow in. 

I do not mean that were faith in immortality to vanish altogether 
from the earth we would not go on living for good causes here. Of 
course we would. The best of us would resign ourselves to the ultimate 
meaninglessness of life as a whole and, so far as we could, forgetting 
that, we would try to make this earth while it lasted — and that will 
be a long while — as livable a place as possible. But without faith in 
anything eternally worth while, what a change would take place in the 
moral and spiritual climate! 

If someone says, But there are good men and women now, not be- 
lieving in immortality, who are admirable public servants, I answer, 
Surely, there are. But they are unwittingly sustained by the faith of 
millions who still are sure that life is ultimately worth while, not merely 
a procession out of and into the dark. The faith that in the end the 
best will not be lost is in the very air we breathe. Our heritage is full 
of it; our great heroes have believed it; our literature enshrines it; its 
voice resounds around the earth on Easter Day; its quiet reassurance 
supports the minds and hearts of multitudes; and it has created a climate 
in which some great things have grown. The idea that every personality 
is sacred has grown in that climate — and democracy’s belief in the value 
of individual people, so that our test of any social order is what it does 
to persons, one by one. The best in our western democracy has come 
from two main sources — the great Greeks, with their profound faith in 
the soul and its eternal meaning; and the Jewish-Christian tradition, 
with its central conviction that things seen are temporal, the things 
unseen, eternal. Immortality is the supreme assertion of the worth of 
personality; and that faith has created a climate in which the very 
liberties and democracies we fight for now have grown. 


More things are wrought by climate than we stop to think. Bishop 
McConnell says that as a boy he was fascinated by a book in his father’s 
library, filled with pictures of old dinosaurs and monstrous reptiles that 
once roamed the earth; and that he used to wonder how ever they were 
got rid of in the end. Then, when he went to college, he found out: the 
climate changed; that was what happened, a change in climate, so that 
the old beasts died off. 

Well, faith in immortality affects tremendously the spiritual climate. 
Picture a world where everybody is convinced that all the noblest souls 
that are the glory of our race are only snowflakes falling on a river. 
Picture a world where everybody holds Somerset Maugham’s creed, that 
in the long run “there is no reason for life and life has no meaning.” 
Picture our race unanimously convinced that every personality and at 
last every social gain ends in a blind alley; that, as one honest atheist 
says, man “has no reason to suppose that his own life has any more 
meaning than the life of the humblest insect that crawls from one 
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annihilation to another.” The major effect of that would be to change 
the whole climate of human life. 


To me the most dreadful thing about materialism is its necessary 
declaration that the best elements in us, our finest ethical qualities, are 
misfits in this universe, strange temporary accidents that do not belong 
here and do not correspond with the real facts. One of our neighbors 
in the University, one of the most honest atheists of our time, puts it 
frankly: “It grows more and more likely that man must remain an 
ethical animal in a universe which contains no ethical element.” Get 
that picture! It is the inevitable corollary of the materialistic philosophy 
— man an ethical animal in a universe that contains no ethical element. 
Yes, man an intellectual animal in a universe that contains no intellectual 
element; man a purposeful animal in a universe that contains no pur- 
poseful element; man a loving animal in a universe that contains not 
the slightest shred of goodwill; all our best ethical life a chance intruder, 
a transient misfit, as Bertrand Russell calls it, “a curious accident in a 
backwater” — that is the materialistic creed and it creates a climate in 
which the best social hopes of mankind with only desperate difficulty 
manage to survive. 


Listen to Beatrice Webb about this. She and her husband some 
fifteen years ago wrote one of the most understanding books about com- 
munism in the English language. She is no conservative. She is a 
highly intelligent liberal. Listen to her then, all the more, on this sub- 
ject: “I cannot help having a half-conscious conviction that, if the 
human race is mortal, if its existence is without aim, if that existence 
is to end, at however remote a period, in a complete dissolution, like 
that which overcomes the individual, then life indeed is not worth 
living — not worth living to the mass of mankind.” 


That is the climate which materialism produces. Over against that, 
here is a philosophy which supports man’s best — that spiritual life 
does belong in this universe; that it is a revelation of what eternally is 
so; that Christ and all he stands for are no accidental interlopers on 
this scene; that he came from the eternal, reveals the eternal, and lives 
still in the eternal; that as Emerson cried, 

“.. . what is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent!” 
That philosophy creates a climate in which mankind’s best social hopes 
can grow. 

In conclusion, however, we must of course recognize the fact that 
faith in immortality is relevant not only to profound intellectual, theo- 
logical and social problems, but to profound personal needs as well. 
That is where most people begin to face the issue. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay speaks for all of us when she says: 


“I am not resigned to the shutting away of loving 
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hearts in the hard ground. 
So it is, and so it will be, for so it has been, 

time out of mind: 
Into the darkness they go, the wise and the 

lovely. Crowned 
With lilies and with laurel they go; but I am not 
resigned. 


Down, down, down into the darkness of the grave 

Gently they go, the beautiful, the tender, the kind; 

Quietly they go, the intelligent, the witty, the brave. 

I know. But I do not approve. And I am not resigned.” 
There speaks the human soul in all its deepest hours. 

Note, however, that even that personal cry for life eternal is not 
primarily egotistical. It is the cry not of egotism but of love, caring so 
much for some one else that death must not be the end of such a life. 

Professor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard was a great teacher of 
philosophy; he believed in immortality, knew all the arguments pro 
and con and could present them with clarity and force. But I suspect 
the real source of his faith in life eternal was best revealed, not in any 
lecture on philosophy he ever gave, but in something he said when his 
wife died: Who would “not call the world irrational if out of deference 
to a few particles of disordered matter it excludes so fair a spirit?” Not 
egotism but love speaks here its inevitable word, sure that in God’s 
world things unseen, beautiful beyond our power to tell, and of value 
infinite, must be eternal. 

Plato’s Phaedo is the greatest argument for immortality in the ancient 
world, but Plato and his friends were thinking, not first about them- 
serves, but about Socrates whom they loved. Death ought not to be the 
end of him. The New Testament is radiant with eternal hope, but those 
first disciples, far from thinking about themselves, were saying about 
Christ that death had no dominion over Him. Always when faith in 
immortality rises strong and confident, its source is not egotism but 
love — Tennyson, writing Jn Memoriam, 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou are just,” 
because Tennyson cared so much for Arthur Hallam; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson writing in his Threnody the words I just quoted, 
- . what is excellent 
As God lives, is permanent!” 
because he cared so deeply for his little son whom death had taken. 

In the last analysis our belief in immortality springs from our love 

of people. And love is not blind; it has eyes to see in loved ones prophe- 
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cies that ought to be fulfilled, fine things growing that should not be 
lost in an eternal winter with no springtime. 


So we come back to our first affirmation that faith in immortality is 
not an isolated, detachable item in the Christian creed but a member 
of a great family of ideas: a meaningful universe, a purposefu: God, 
a world where man’s social hopes will not end in utter annihilation, and 
so personality as sacred, with endless possibilities. 


People say that we cannot imagine or picture immortality. They are 
right. Waste no time on charlatans who think they can. People say 
that we cannot demonstrate immortality. They are right. Demonstra- 
tion, strictly speaking, involves verification, and in the nature of the 
case that is impossible now. Neither immortality nor its opposite can 
in a scientific sense be proved. People say, Let us live to the full now 
and not worry too much about immortality. So say I. Goethe, who hoped 
so deeply for immortality that he said once, “Those are dead even for 
this life who hope for no other,” said to his friend, Eckerman: “An able 
man, who has something regular to do here, and must toil and struggle 
and produce day by day, leaves the future world to itself, and is active 
and useful in this.” So say I. 


But underneath and overhead and through this present life, like 
sunshine which one does not always think of but which is here, runs a 
strong conviction that vivifies and illumines and dignifies everything, 
that spiritual life is eternal and that ahead of it the doors are open. 
That is all we need to know, that ahead the doors are open. Sure of 
that, “I do not ask to see the distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


If you want it summed up in homely words, recall Thornton Wilder's 
expression of his faith, in his play Our Town: “I don’t care what they 
say with their mouths — everybody knows that something is eternal. 
And it ain’t houses and it ain’t names, and it ain’t earth, and it ain’t 
even stars — everybody knows in their bones that something is eternal, 
and that something has to do with human beings. All the greatest people 
ever lived have been telling us that for five thousand years and yet you’d 
be surprised how people are always losing hold of it. There’s something 
way down deep that’s eternal about every human being.” 





Sacred Music at Union Theological Seminary, 1836-1953, 
is the subject of an informal history by Ellouise W. Skinner, 
M.S.M. ’52, published May 5th, by the Seminary. Copies may 
be ordered from the Book Service, 3041 Broadway, New York 
27, New York, at $1.00 per copy. 
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Musical Problems in an Ecumenical Hymnody 
By Hugh Porter 


i A DAY when church unity is one of the greatest goals of Christendom, 
we are becoming increasingly aware that religious music is one bond 
which ties men of all creeds closely together. Often the leaders of Union 
Seminary have remarked about the fact that students from sects which 
would otherwise never be represented within the Seminary will come 
here to the School of Sacred Music to study. One may find, in addition 
to those from the major Protestant denominations, members of such 
widely diverse groups as the Mormon, Christian Science, Seventh Day 
Adventist and Roman Catholic churches. 

Of all sacred music, the unifying influence of hymns is stronger than 
that of any other type, for a good hymn book “combines in one volume 
the worthiest expressions of all that lies within the Christian creed 
from those ‘ancient Fathers’ who were the earliest hymn-writers down 
to contemporary exponents of modern aspirations and ideals.” Such 
a book can exhibit the characteristic virtue of hymnody, namely the 
fact that “in the worship of God, Christians are drawn the closer together 
as they are drawn more closely to their Lord. In Christian song, churches 
have forgotten their quarrels and men have lost their limitations, because 
they have reached the higher ground where the soul is content to affirm 
and to adore. The hymns of Christendom show more clearly than any- 
thing else that there is even now such a thing as the unity of the spirit.” 

It has been found that by the end of the nineteenth century there 
had been as many as 400,000 hymns in common use.? In view of this 
fact it is surprising that the body of hymns common to our Protestant 
churches is so small. In 7 important and representative British hymnals 
published from 1905 to 1925 there were only 16 hymns common to all 
of them and only 50 common to the six largest of them. Further investi- 
gation revealed the fact that there have been something like 200 really 
fine hymns in common use. In America there was recently published 
a popular book on hymns, the basis of its choice of material being the 
hymns common to the ten leading hymn books of today.? It was found 
that there were only 59 hymns to be found in all but one of these books, 
and only 59 to be found in all of the ten. This author, in discussing 
the need for attention being given to the material in our hymn books, 
describes his own youth by saying, “Nobody ever called my attention to 


Dr. Porter is Clarence and Helen Dickinson Professor of Sacred Music and 
Director of the School of Sacred Music at the Seminary. 


1 Preface, “The English Hymnai,” Oxford University Press. 
2 Facts from the Preface, “Songs of Praise,” Oxford University Press. 
3 The Gospel in Hymns, Bailey, Scribners. 
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the glorious heritage that was mine — the saints and heroes, the ex- 
periences of sorrow, joy, of sin, defeat, the triumph, aspiration, vision, 
that are embodied in hymns.” His book, like many another of today, 
discusses at great length the hymns and hymn-writers of various ages 
but not the hymn tunes. In spite of the material to be found in the 
handbooks of our hymnals, the music for hymns has not received equal 
consideration with the texts, yet it is at least as important. “The bulk 
of the public that we have to cater for judges much more by the tune 
than the words. The vast crowd will sing ‘Abide with me’. . . not 
thinking about the words . . . But they know and like the tune . .. When 
a congregation sings a hymn in church with gusto it is the tune that 
bears them along . . . For the ordinary man, music has a wider range 
of expression than has language . . . .The almost agonized sense of 
dependence of the human soul upon God that inspired ‘Abide with me’ 
was very real to Henry Francis Lyte; it means little to many who enjoy 
singing his hymn in church or elsewhere.”* 


Whether or not we agree with this estimate of the comparative value 
of hymns and their tunes, we cannot escape the need for a more intelli- 
gent approach to the music of the hymn book. The task of providing 
tunes is a difficult one. Many of the familiar ones of our day are unsuit- 
able for the purpose. The average congregation responds to a fine 
melody; but it is apt to be undiscriminating and will often accept a bad 
melody when a good one is not presented to it; for it requires effort 
and some training to recognize a good tune. And it is very easy to 
wallow in a sentimental, unworthy one when it is already known, 
accepted, and revered because of associations. This is true not only of 
the average laymen but even and often of greatly gifted men. Not many 
years ago one of New York’s most gifted preachers died. He had heard 
his choir sing music of Bach, Mozart and Handel for over a generation, 
but what had he asked that the choir sing at the last service he con- 
ducted and also at his funeral? “I’m a Pilgrim and I’m a Stranger”! 

On the other hand, we are sometimes confronted with an attitude 
toward our hymn tunes which would turn our churches into an “academy 
of fine arts” where the hymns sung would please chiefly the professional 
musician and the cultivated minority. Plainsong, German chorales and 
Genevan psalm tunes have a place at the very center of our hymnody. 
But they must be complemented by a wealth of good and widely-loved 
songs from many other sources. Our churches are filled “with both the 
learned and the simple” and there is reason to believe that God is as 
interested in the souls of the latter as in the aesthetic judgments of 
the former! 


Our present denominational books have begun to grapple success- 
fully with this problem although there is still a long way to go. One 


4 Hymnody, Past and Present, C. S. Phillips, $.P.C.K. 
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of the first books in this country to consider thoroughly all phases of 
the problem was the 1933 Presbyterian Hymnal. Possibly no book has 
more satisfactorily served the cause of stimulating interest in better and 
fresher hymn materials and, at the same time, held the interest and 
support of a large number of churches throughout the country. For 
example, we find here the more widely accepted setting of “Old 
Hundredth” and alongside it the more interesting original rhythm of 
Bourgeois. Inferior tunes have often been retained, but alongside of 
them have been included more beautiful and more appropriate settings 
which give new life to old texts. Such is the case with the Finnish melody 
“Nyland” for Anna Waring’s “In Heavenly Love Abiding”; or Joseph 
Parry’s “Aberystwyth” for Wesley’s “Jesus, Lover of My Soul”; or 
Vaughan Williams’ “Sine Nomine” for Bishop How’s “For All the 
Saints”; or David Jenkins’ arrangement “Llanllyfni” for George Mathe- 
son’s “Make Me a Captive, Lord” — to name only a few. 


Undoubtedly there is no popular demand in Presbyterian churches 
generally for the great plainsong melodies of medieval times. Still three 
or four of these are included. “Of the Father’s Love Begotten” in the 
back of the book makes an admirable choir hymn or response. Next 
to it is Percy Dearmer’s translation “Father, We Praise Thee Now the 
Night is Over” set to the Proper Sarum chant in the fourth mode. In 
the old Presbyterian Hymnal “O Come, O Come Emmanuel” was set 
to a jingling six-eight tune of Gounod whereas the present book in- 
creased the rising popularity of the Plainsong “Veni Emmanuel” (here 
unfortunately cast into four-four metre) by discarding the inferior tune 
entirely. Many of the sturdy German chorales found their way into 
this book. Who would not prefer Luther’s “Nun Freut Euch” (also in 
the old book to other words) to Barnby’s unsingable, unmusical tune, 
“The Golden Chain”? Many welcome Bach’s “Liebster Jesu,” “Inns- 
bruck” and “Herzliebster Jesu” which appear for the first time in the 
1933 Presbyterian book. In a book of the Reformed tradition we should 
expect to find a great number of tunes from Calvin’s metrical psalms. 
Not so in the old book. “Old Hundredth” seems to be the only one! 
In the present book there are several notable additions, including “Old 
22nd,” “Old 107th,” “Old 120th,” and “Old 124th.” Most beautiful of 
all is Bourgeois’ tune “Nunc Dimittis” for the Greek candlelighting 
hymn, “O Gladsome Light,” translated by Robert Bridges. And so we 
could go on reviewing some of the steps in advance made by this book 
in its use of folk-tunes, carols, responses and contemporary tunes. 

The 1940 Episcopal Hymnal is a great step in advance of any book 
published in this country in its use of unfamiliar, traditional materials, 
including a fine selection of carols and singable contemporary tunes. 
It does not always keep in touch with the taste of the laity. One well- 
known critic comments that “the interests of people are disregarded 
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in the administration of church song in our liturgical churches.” As a 
consequence, “participation of the congregation is becoming more 
difficult and impracticable.”> Where congregations have intelligent, 
enthusiastic leadership this is not necessarily the case. As one experienced 
church leader remarked, “It does not take more than a couple of years 
to turn an, unfamiliar hymn into an old favorite.” Often our liturgical 
churches have not been faced with the extremes of taste found in our 
free churches. They have had smaller, more unified congregations in 
the towns. In large metropolitan congregations the laity have followed 
more readily the leadership of the organist and choir in singing hymns 
and service music previously unknown to them. 

We have seen that at least two of our denominational books have 
made real progress in establishing a large body of “heritage hymns” which 
should be common to the background of all Christendom. One of the 
American books which has been prepared to serve several communions 
of one tradition has not been so successful. The Methodist Hymnal 
had the avowed purpose to hold “in mind the perpetuation of the Wesley 
tradition” as found in at least three of the great branches of that church 
in America. It has many fine hymns, old and new, not found in the old 
Methodist Hymnal. But it has also had to include (by popular demand) 
not only the Moody and Sankey type of mission hymn but also the more 
sentimental, trivial gospel songs, all of which are scattered freely through- 
out the book. 

There is in preparation now a new book for the churches of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed traditions of our country, the Editorial 
Board of which includes representatives of most of the communions 
represented. This Committee may be hampered by severe limitations 
for there is a demand to reduce the size of the book. After including 
those hymns common to the communions who are to use the book, a 
certain number of favorite hymns is to be accepted from each one of 
them. From these two sources alone the number of hymns resulting 
already exceeds the total allowed for the book! To introduce even a 
limited number of new hymns under the circumstances will therefore 
be a hard problem for the editors. 

It was significant that when the Executive Committee of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church had proceeded far enough to assure the 
union of two branches of American Protestantism, viz: the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Reformed Church in the United States, 
a committee was instructed to prepare a new hymnal “in keeping with 
the ecumenical movement in the churches of the world.” The musical 
editors were Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson who had already so ably 
edited the Presbyterian Hymnal in 1933. 


That these three books have, or will have, a unifying influence on 


5 The Hymnody of the Christian Church, Louis F. Benson, Westminster Press. 
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large bodies of Christians goes without saying. No one interested in the 
unity of the Christian church will for a moment question the oppor- 
tunity thus offered the editors to forward the ecumenical movement 
of our day. 

But it is equally clear that the task of these editors in the first two 
instances is difference from that of the editors of the denominational 
books whose primary purpose is to discover new springs of inspiration 
in material old and new with which to enrich and elevate the taste of 
the church and its congregations. For this reason the assignment given 
the editors of the more ecumenical books in this country is one requiring 
tact, patience, and often the temporary sacrifice of cherished ideas and 
standards at least until all branches of their churches are willing to 
accept and use a greater number of new and worthy hymns. 

In contrast with the American situation is the musical freedom 
offered to those preparing such books in the British Isles — a freedom 
which American editors cannot help admiring wistfully. Probably the 
outstanding example is The Church Hymnary of the Church of Scotland, 
the United Free Church of Scotland, and the Presbyterian churches of 
Ireland, England, Wales, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. In 
addition to the members of the Joint Revision Committee from each 
church, the “Committee has been fortunate in having the cooperation 
of representatives of the Society of Organists in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and Ulster, and musicians from England and Wales,” as well 
as Dr. David Evans, Professor of Music in the University of Wales, as 
the chief musical editor. “A widespread reaction has set in against 
much of the music which was in vogue and popular at the beginning 
of the century. It has been generally realized that religious feeling 
demands for its expression the best and noblest music, and that the 
number of weakly sentimental tunes retained in use should be reduced 
to a minimum.” 

“From various countries and different ages there has come into the 
Church’s possession a fine body of tunes, fitted to give expression, in a 
dignified and artistic manner, to all phases of religious emotion. A 
large number of these noble spiritual songs has been included in this 
book, in the belief that they will be appreciated wherever they come 
to be known. The singing of them should bring to all who participate 
a great spiritual enrichment.’ 

The compilers of the Hymnal of the United Church of Canada, 
having a more diverse assignment in furnishing a book for all the con- 
gregations of the new communion, seem to this writer to have been 
less successful in the final standard achieved. Coupled with their aim 
to offer a collection of hymns, ranging from the canticles of the ancient 


6 Preface to “The Church Hymnary,” Oxford University Press. 
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church to the treasures of modern hymnody, is a secondary purpose to 
provide a hymnody true to the “genius, history and tradition of the 
communions which now comprise the United Church of Canada. Here 
will be found the stateliness and tenderness of the Scottish Psalter, the 
glowing passion and evangelical fervor of the Wesleys, and the lyrical 
qualities by which Congregational Hymnody has been ever distin- 
guished.”? There are over 50 metrical Psalms in one section, over 50 
Psalms in prose set to simple chants and about 40 hymns in a section 
entitled “The Gospel Call.” Other features are two pages of Doxologies; 
a section of canticles and other musical parts of the divine service; and 
finally a supplement containing popular and standard tunes (without 
words) not to be found in the body of the book. 


In view of this trend, which will no doubt find further expression as 
other communions decide to draw closer together by the use of common 
hymnbooks, there are certain requirements, it seems to me, which must 
be recognized if progress as well as unity is to result from such a move. 


1. Where very diverse demands are to be made on one book, it is 
not possible to reduce the size and number of hymns without sharply 
curtailing the usefulness of the book as a source of education and growth, 
as well as a practical hymnbook for all types of services in churches 
large and small, rural and urban, free or somewhat liturgical. Dr. Neale 
says that “church hymns must be the life expression of all hearts.” A 
book that meets this demand cannot be over-simplified. Not only must 
all schools of hymnody be represented, but hymns for the learned as 
well as for the simple must be included. C. S. Phillips says “The 
Christian Church is a democratic body in which the ‘foolish’ are of not 
less account than the ‘wise.’ The former, too, are by far the more 
numerous.’’§ 


2. A book should by its format or in some other way, indicate what 
material is appropriate for corporate worship and what songs are in- 
cluded in order to satisfy the popular, passing demands of the moment. 
Probably a supplement for the latter is as good a way as any. For- 
tunately there is a genuine awakening among ministers and church 
musicians to their responsibility in the matter of “reducing the ener- 
vating hymns to a minimum.” If we recognize this as what Vaughan 
Williams calls a moral issue, a leadership will come forward which will 
have no trouble in establishing a more worthy type of hymnody eventu- 
ally in our smallest and most unpretentious churches. 

3. More discrimination can be used in weeding out the mass of 
undesirable and little-used material in all of our books. One must 
include here the large number of elaborate choir hymns which were 
the joy of the choir boy of 50 years ago and which were composed for 


7 Preface to “The Hymnal of the United Church of Canada.” 
8 Hymnody, Past and Present, C. S. Phillips, $.P.C.K. 
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laymen to listen to rather than to sing. This would include a number 
of tunes, good in themselves, but which because of great range, and 
too many melodic leaps sometimes even of an octave or a tenth, are 
impracticable. This would include dozens of innocuous tunes (and 
texts also) which are noteworthy in no respect whatsoever and simply 
clutter up the pages of the book, making it heavy and cumbersome. 

4. Wherever possible the principle of “proper” tunes should be 
adhered to instead of using some good tunes repeatedly as settings for 
many hymns. Nothing fixes a hymn more permanently in the memory 
than having its text indissolubly associated with one tune. 

5. Ina day when the worship of more and more churches includes 
simple service music in addition to the usual three or four hymns, every 
hymnal should be provided with a number of suitable introits, responses, 
chants for familiar psalms and canticles, Communion services, and 
dignified settings of the Gloria Patri. In most hymnals of the free 
churches such materials are furnished but the chants are often poorly 
pointed with passing and dotted notes freely used so that intelligent 
chanting is impossible; and the response material is not the calibre of 
the best hymns. 

6. Finally must come the recognition that hymnody, like the human 
race, is not static, but a growing, developing thing. “Hymnals are like 
most other human things — ‘they have their day and cease to be.’” 
Nothing is more stultifying than to hold on to hymns which have served 
their day and should be allowed to die and be buried. Happily there 
is a great body of hymns expressive of eternal values which we should 
do our best to learn, to cherish, to make known and to use along with 
the Book of Common Prayer, the Bible and the other timeless writings 
which are the heritage of the Church. 


Dilettantism in Church Music 
By George Brandon 


“Seated one day at the organ 
I was weary and ill at ease; 
My fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys...” 


OST MUSICIANS sometimes “let off steam” at the keyboard: a meander- 
ing mind allows unchanneled emotion to free itself in the aimless 
babel of the organ pipes. Most ministers occasionally leaf through the 
hymnal in a blind, half-conscious attempt to find a hymn to mirror the 
prevailing mood or perhaps to dispel the fog of a mental impasse. These 
are examples of ways of using musical materials for purely subjective 
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ends, in a self-centered, dilettante manner. Surely there is nothing 
wrong with making random noises at the console if one is “ .. . alone 
in the crimson twilight,” nothing wrong with groping through the 
hymnal if one is merely relaxing in the privacy of his study. 

But ministers and church musicians cannot take this irresponsible 


| attitude when they are planning or performing the music of public 

| worship. The music in the service is the music of the Church; it is the 

\ possession of all the faithful, and not the private hobby or avocation or 

even aid-to-devotion of the organist or clergyman. These stewards of 

the Church’s music must seek not so much for self-expression as for self- 

, discipline. One’s own peculiar preferences, prejudices, and temperamental 

biases are not to be pampered. It is not what J want to play, or what J 

want to sing, or what J want to hear; but rather what the over-all picture 

i demands for the sake of completeness, what the whole group will find 
4 helpful, what is fitting and appropriate, what is decent and in order. 

y The crucial point is this: The true minister, like the true church 

t musician, is the person who approaches music in public worship not 

f only with an inner drive and enthusiasm but also with objectivity and 


skill. His relationship is professional as well as personal. His primary 
concern is for the congregation he serves, not his own satisfactions. He 








. does not utilize the service for the enhancement of his reputation as a 

» pulpiteer or virtuoso. He does not impose his idiosyncrasies on the 

d congregation. Yet it is easy to say, “I am in a mood to play that Liszt 

a fantasia this week, and so help me I'll play it no matter what!” Or, 

d “While I am the pastor of this church there will be no chanting in this 

h church. Period.” Or, “You people may not like this, but J do, and I 
say it’s going to be sung!” 

Bs Professional detachment may be achieved in part through a basic 
loyalty to the greater good, the larger unity, the ultimate beauty. But, 
in order to implement this loyalty, one needs sound knowledge of what 
musical materials there are to chose from, one needs knowledge of 
precedent and tradition and accepted standards. Some of these matters 
are, of course, more particularly the responsibility of the musician, but 
some are shared almost equally by the minister. Let us consider some 

of the areas in which both the musician and the minister are under 
obligation to be well informed. 

Too many of us who should know our hymnal almost by heart are 

in fact quite lost if we stray beyond a few favorite numbers. Every 

ler- minister and musician should be thoroughly conversant with the mass 

ess of hymns and tunes which appear in most standard hymnals and which 

= @ Mr. Brandon is a member of the executive committee of the Hymn Society 

me of America. He received his Masters degree in Sacred Music at Union in 1952, 

o and is the composer of an anthem The Word Became Flesh published by the 


Canyon Press. 
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constitute the essential core of contemporary American Protestant hymn- 
ody. (Some of these hymns and tunes are “A mighty fortress is our 
God,” to Ein’ feste Burg; “The Church’s one foundation,” to Aurelia; 
“Our God, our help in ages past,” to Saint Anne; and “Now thank we 

all our God,” to Nun danket; and the Long Meter Doxology, to Old 
Hundreath.) 

Beyond this basic selection he should be acquainted with the par- 
ticular hymns and tunes appearing in the hymnal used by his congre- 
gation. He especially should keep in mind the body of hymns and tunes 
which his people actually know and sing. He should be working con- 
stantly to make that congregational repertory ecumenical and durable. 
For better or worse, people forget some hymns and tunes and pick up 
others. Change is inevitable. We are obligated to have the knowledge \ 
and the intelligence that will enable us to guide that change in the 
right direction. 

Some of us who should know what the Church has done and is 
doing with music seem to assume that whatever happens to be the custom 
in First Church, Brownville, is precisely what has prevailed everywhere 
and always. How can we be entrusted with the Church’s music if we 
are not willing to make ourselves aware of the place and function of 
music in the Church in ages past as well as now, through all Christendom 
as well as in our own particular tradition? Broad experience and a sense 
of history can help us avoid liturgical hodge-podges as well as starved, 
gaunt forms of service. Do you know anything of the general social 
situation out of which grew the so-called gospel hymn of Moody and 
Sankey? Or how the divided chancel and the chancel choir came into 
common use? Or the origin of carols (as contrasted with hymns)? 


Some of us who should be thoroughly grounded in the vocabulary 
and techniques of the church music profession are actually blundering 
amateurs when it comes to such elementary matters as finding a hymn in 
an unfamiliar hymnal, or distinguishing between a hymn and a hymn- 
tune, or knowing what is meant by “pointing.” It is inexcusable for us 
to use words without careful regard to their accepted meanings or to 
make trial-and-error attempts to use our basic tools. 


We who should be leading our people into wider experiences of 
worship through music too often know nothing at all of what goes on 
outside of our own parish. There are ministers who never hear any 
congregation sing but their own, no organists play but their own. And 
there is the organist who never hears any music but that which he him- 
self peforms. Parochial-mindedness is an ominous threat to the musical 
life of a parish. Every minister and church musician must find a way 
of keeping up with the artistic life of the Church and of the werld in 
general. We are in danger of letting the music of the Church become 
a hinderance and a source of embarrassment, rather than its glory and 
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a source of drawing power. A truly professional awareness is a necessity 
if our efforts are to achieve worthy results. 

The Church has suffered enough from dilettantism in the field of 
music. Too often this aspect of public worship has been left to the 
sentimental old ladies, or to the unsuccessful concert artist, or to the 
overworked parish administrator with “more important” matters on his 
mind. Even those of us who feel some real concern about the situation 
are likely to become frustrated and therefore lax and finally indifferent. 
Yet we must realize that music in the Church demands serious, enlight- 
ened, consistent attention; it demands thought, skill, knowledge, insight; 
it demands an intelligent loyalty to the ideals and aims of Christianity. 
It demands workmen who have no need to be ashamed. 


Can Faith Survive? 


By Frederick C. Grant 
Luke 18:8When the Son of Man comes, will he find faith on earth?” 


Sega worp of this brief but penetrating question is a more or less 
technical term of early Christian belief or doctrine. “When the 
Son of Man comes” — this means the end of the age (not the end of 
the world) when the Day of Judgment will arrive and the Kingdom of 
God will be fully established in outward splendor and permanence. 
“The Son of Man” — this is the exalted, heavenly Messiah or Judge at 
the end of the age, known from Daniel’s vision and from the Book of 
Enoch. The title emphasizes the glorious transcendence of Christ, not 
his lowly humanness: it is the same picture that we find in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, where the Last Judgment is described. His “coming” 
(or “parousia,” which was the still more technical term) will mark the 
end of the present evil world-age, and the arrival of the new age. 
“Faith” or “the faith” — this also is a technical term: in this case 
it means the faith of the Christian community, which, as Professor Buit- 
mann insists, was viewed as “an eschatological community.” That is, 
the earliest idea of the church was that it represented the gathering of 
Jesus’ followers and disciples who were “looking for the Kingdom of 
God,” who were banded together in hope and obedience, waiting for 
the coming of the Day of the Lord. All their ethics, all their worship, 
all their fellowship, all their theology hinged and pivoted about this 
idea. Unless you grasp this idea, you cannot possibly understand the 
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New Testament. I do not say that you will get nothing out of your 
reading of it — anyone who reads it is sure to gain something — but 
that you will not understand it as it really is, as it was really meant to 
be understood. But this technical word “faith” also means “faithfulness,” 
or “fidelity,” loyalty and perseverence in trust, prayer, obedience. It is 
no use quoting the Greek text, and saying “the” faith means a much 
later conception, say of the “orthodox” faith, i.e. a set of theological 
doctrines or “articles” of belief. For in the Greek language the use of 
the definite article often implied the conception of an abstract quality: 
where wé say “faith” or “temperance” or “fortitude,” a Greek would say 
“the faith” or “the temperance” or “the fortitude.” 

Languages have their peculiarities. An eminent Swedish scholar is 
named, in a current Italian book, “the Nilsson;” an eminent Scot, walk- 
ing amid the heather on his native moors, is called ‘the Mackintosh.” 
So the faith also means the quality of faith; and in the early Christian 
setting it also meant patient endurance, steadfastness, courage, faithful- 
ness. Just so the words we translate by the admonition, “Watch and 
pray,” really means, “Stay awake and pray.” For the setting is what 
gave the words their tone and color. And that setting was what we now 
call “eschatological” — the early Christians expected the present age to 
end suddenly and soon; and the increasing persecutions showed clearly 
that the end was approaching. This “eschatological” outlook lasted for 
a long while; we find it in the medieval hymn — 

The days are very evil, 

The time is waxing late; 

Be sober and keep vigil — 

The Judge is at the gate. 
The mystical interpretation, which makes Christ’s coming a matter of 
personal devotion — as in the Eucharist — beautiful as it is, does not 
really touch the heart of the New Testament. Neither does the mission- 
ary or the evangelistic interpretation, important as they are. The early 
Christian idea was concerned with the winding-up of all human history, 
from the beginning of the world. A system like this one, a universe, a 
world of angels, men, animals, and demons, could not go on for ever in 
disobedience to God; a Reign like his, pure and perfect and peaceful, 
could not remain for ever an unrealized dream. The tyrants must come 
to an end; the righteous must receive their reward; the martyrs must be 
raised from their graves; the saints must sit in heavenly places, reigning 
for ever with Christ their King. —The New Testament is definitely on 
the side of this ancient conception — for the very best of reasons, since 
the New Testament gave rise to the idea. 


Finally, the term “earth” is an ancient technical one: “Will he find 
faith on earth?” There is no question that he will find faith — i.e. faith- 
fulness — in heaven; but on earth? That is the question. The contrast 
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is the same one that runs through much of the Bible. The Lord’s Prayer, 
for example, contrasts the two: 
Thy will be done on earth 
As it is (done) in heaven. 
There is no question of the will of God being done in heaven. 
Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er Land and Ocean without rest. 
His “angels ever do him service in heaven.” 
He maketh his angels spirits, 
And his ministers a flame of fire. 
But the question is, Will men do God’s will? Will men trust him? Will 
men have faith in him? Will men prove loyal and faithful to him? Will 
the early Christians “endure to the end’? It is here on the earth that 
the problems arise. “The stars keep their ancient places” — it is men 
who wander and disobey. As someone has said of this verse at the end 
of the parable in Luke, “It sounds very much like the question of an 
early Christian pastor, troubled over the wavering loyalty and the un- 
reliability of his flock.” When Christ comes again, to hold the Last 
Judgment, will they still be found faithful, or not? Will the Lord find 
faith on the earth, or only doubt, skepticism, despair? And if faith 
disappears, if the foundations are shifted out of place, what of the moral 
consequences? If men lose their basic convictions about God, his plans 
and purposes, his character, his will, the reality of justice and right — 
then what about the consequences in daily life? Can men go on living 
as if right were everlastingly worth doing, regardless of consequences? 
Will people trust and play fair with one another, will they even con- 
tinue to be honest, if they have lost all conviction about the ultimate 
foundations of human life which are deeply laid in the eternal purposes 
of God? I don’t think so. And that is precisely where we are now, in 
this present critical hour of human history. 

For example, we resent very much the attack of self-interested politi- 
cias upon the schools of this country, and now (unless it is prevented) 
their proposed purge of the churches. It is the same kind of purge the fol- 
lowers of Hitler undertook in the early 1930's. As a result, quiet, peace- 
able men fell strangely silent, thinking that the hour of tyranny would 
soon be overpast; but it lengthened into weeks, and months, and years, 
and it ended only when Germany lay in ruins and the German people 
had been liberated by foreign armies. Today in America we see the 
faint, far-off beginnings, a wisp of smoke on the horizon, forty miles 
away: it doesn’t look serious — but wait! The wind is from that direction, 
and in an hour the whole country may be aflame with a terrible prairie 
fire, sweeping all before it. The obvious purpose is to single out “Reds” 
or “Communists;” and most of us strongly believe that they should 
never be permitted to teach in the schools of this country, since their 
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avowed purpose is to change the American government by force. Let 
them do as others do, and rely on the ballot-box! But to single out men 
here and there, on the strength of hearsay; or to take the testimony of 
those who have a personal motive for incriminating them; or to assume 
that men are guilty unless they are proved innocent (the very reverse 
of the traditional American principle); or to condemn them unheard, 
in secret committee — all this is so contrary to the standards of American 
justic that we are appalled by the prospect of a total disruption of our 
normal civil life, if these things continue. 

I wish our politicians and statesmen would take the time to read a 
little more history. They would learn that the beginnings of the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire can be traced almost from its beginnings — 
from the first century, in fact. On page after page, Tacitus describes 
the blood-curdling wickedness of the vile tribe of informers who struck 
down innocent men, right and left, usually with the hope of a reward, 
viz. a share in the estate of the late deceased, who had been liquidated 
by some travesty of justice, or who, realizing the situation to be hopeless, 
had committed suicide in his utter despair. This was the world the 
early Christians lived in — the world that Luke knew like a book; the 
world his friend Theophilus knew, the Roman judge, who (we imagine) 
had plenty of cases of accused Christians on his docket. It was the same 
dark world in which the Gospel of Mark had been written, in Rome 
itself, a few years before, while the bloody tyrant Nero sat on his 
totalitarian throne. It was the same world that Trajan knew, and Pliny, 
a few years after Luke, when the clouds had lifted somewhat, for the 
time being, and the emperor bade Pliny not to listen to informers against 
the Christians, in the far-away province of Bithynia: “for such a pro- 
cedure,” he added, “would be quite unbecoming these enlightened days.” 

And it is the same world — the same old, human, unregenerate, sin- 
burdened world — that we live in today. Fear and misgiving can sap 
the whole intellectual and spiritual vitality of a people — just as it did 
1900 years ago in the days of Nero and Domitian. For example, an 
American scholar writes a history of Rome, but refuses to deal with 
the causes of Rome’s decline — the question is too full of implications 
for today! To take another example, we are told that one of the oldest 
dramatic publishing houses in America has decided to print no more 
plays that deal with political, social, or economic questions — with 
questions, in short, that might be, or ought to be, discussed, aired, de- 
bated, voted upon, settled in democratic fashion by a democratic society. 
And why? Because it is too dangerous! The investigators are on their 
way from Washington, just as once they were on their way from the 
Palatine or from Nero’s Golden House — which the angry Roman people 
utterly destroyed after the tyrant had at last met his doom. What be- 
comes of free drama, under these circumstances? What would Euripides 
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or Aristophanes have produced, under such conditions? They aired and 
debated public questions right through the dark days of the Pelopon- 
nesian War; and people thought their treatment of public questions 
just as important as we think the editorials in the New York Times or 
the Wall Street Journal or the Saturday Evening Post. Heaven save us, 
if after winning a war for the four freedoms we are going to be mastered 
by our own fears, and place our conscience and our intelligence and our 
freedom of action in the safekeeping of demagogues with their eyes on 
their noisy constituencies and their ears on the click of the voting 
machine back home! 

It will surely be one of the greatest tragedies of all history if, after 
more than three-hundred years of toil and struggle, the American dream 
fades away and vanishes from the minds and hearts of men — that dream 
of a just self-government, of individual freedom and _ responsibility 
under law, of orderly and equitable processes of maintaining peace 
abroad and the common welfare at home, with a fair opportunity for 
every child to develop the best he has within him by nature or inheri- 
tance, with freedom of conscience and freedom of faith simply taken 
for granted as among the basic principles of the State. Let that dream 
die; or let it be destroyed by superior force from without; or let it be 
crowded out by other and more materialistic dreams of self-seeking little 
men who play at patriotism by attacking their neighbors, and speak 
swelling words that impugn the loyalty of those with whom they happen 
to disagree — let this take place, and for all our modern material and 
scientific achievements, a new Dark Age will be upon us, as dismal and 
hopeless as the one that descended over Europe in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

It is surely significant that the question asked in our text is not 
answered. It might be thought that this is just one more of Jesus’ 
Socratic questions — “Think about it, and then you tell me what the 
answer is — and act accordingly.” But surely this is not that kind of 
a question, for this deals not with present personal actions but with a 
future probability involving the whole Christian church: “What do 
you think things will be like when the end comes?” Nor do I believe 
that we have any right to treat the text as preachers used to do — and 
come up with a thumping affirmation of confidence: The church cannot 
fail! Christ cannot fail! The Gospel must triumph! Of course the 
whole world will be Christian before Christ comes again! — perhaps 
within a generation! — after which everyone went home to a hearty 
dinner, and felt greatly reassured. 

That was precisely the shallow, pseudo-pious oratory of the false 
prophets who insisted that Jerusalem and the temple were perfectly 
safe, though Nebuchadrezzar’s army was battering the gates of Jeru- 
salem. It is almost the very language of the super-patriots who scoffed 
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at the chance of a Roman victory when the Jewish war broke out in 
66 A.D., in spite of the calm words of their king, Agrippa II, who had 
lived at Rome and knew what they were faced with. It is also the 
language of those who laughed at Attila, and the Goths, and the Vandals, 
and the whole vast tide of barbarism which swept down in successive 
waves upon the decadent ancient world of culture and civilization about 
the shores of the Mediterranean — only to awaken, in a kind of frozen 
horror, when the full truth dawned upon them. It is simply not true 
that Christianity is bound to triumph: it may disappear without a trace, 
like Mithraism and the cult of Isis. But the difference is that we have 
it in our power, if we see and understand what is taking place in the 
world about us, to do something about the matter, and.at least die with 
our eyes open, go down with our flags flying. Instead of crying that all’s 
well, since we have Christ on our side, we had better take seriously the 
words which the evangelist places on his lips: “When the Son of Man 
comes, will he find faith on earth?” 


Our unfounded sophomoric optimism is utterly alien to the strange, 
austere realism of the Gospel, with its frank recognition of the fact of 
martyrdom, and its square facing of the possibility that before the end 
has come every last Christian will be liquidated, wiped out, annihilated. 
Will many be saved? Well, probably a few — but not many: “only he 
who endures to the end will be saved.” And in the end perhaps only 
the voices of the martyrs will be heard, crying out from beneath the 
altar, “How long, O Lord, righteous and true, dost thou not avenge 
our blood upon them that dwell on the earth?” That calm, cool measur- 
ing of the situation comes from the Book of Revelation, probably like- 
wise a book from this very time, namely under that cruel and stupid 
autocrat, the man-god monster, Domitian. And we today, likewise, have 
no right to fall back upon some featherbed of sweet optimism, and 
close our eyes to what is happening: in China, for example, where 
Christians are being liquidated every day; in Russia; in Poland; in Ger- 
many; in the Islamic world, which is rising up once more against Chris- 
tianity; in the United States, where sinister forces are even now trying 
to undermine the whole Christian heritage of this nation, where crime 
is winked at or ignored, where libel is ceasing to be a misdeameanor, 
and where the four freedoms are under attack by self-appointed investi- 
gators and informers. It.is a real possibility, we recognize, that Chris- 
tianity may be a dying religion — and that these are evidences of its 
decline. It can die of inanition — not from persecution, but from too 
much “peace of mind,” the latest popular substitute for Christian piety. 
In a world like ours, it is a question if anyone has the right to “peace 
of mind.” 

In the year 1933, when this sort of thing was just getting under way 
in Germany, a group of theologians and pastors met and passed a reso- 
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lution which announced that they had nothing to do with the affairs 
of state; that their task was to proclaim the pure word of God; and that 
it was the duty of the government to look after political matters. Those 
who survived the dread days that followed, the twelve years until 1945, 
certainly rued the day when they adopted that fateful resolution and 
handed over to Hitler and his lieutenants the right to dictate to the 
church what its policies and even its message must be! God help us 
here in America! May we never yield up our responsibility for the 
proclamation of the full Gospel! May we never allow the state to sub- 
stitute its policies (however enlightened) for the truth of God! May 
we never decide it to be the wisest plan to close our eyes while innocent 
men and women are driven from their homes or their livelihood by 
bigots and fanatics. Twenty years ago men winked at the “unfortunate 
excesses” of the Hitler-Jugend when they plundered a Jewish synagogue 
or two, or now and then beat some old man to death in a side street — 
all under the pretense of attacking “Bolshevism;” and then they dis- 
covered, after a year or two, that space was being reserved for protesting 
Christians in the ample halls of Belsen and Buchenwald. 


We are not in the position of the earliest Christians. They were in a 
hopeless minority. We are a minority too, but not a hopeless one, for 
we have great numbers, and we have many right-thinking people on 
our side even though they do not belong to the church. We have a 
share in the responsibility for making our nation’s policies which no 
early Christian so much as dreamed of — or any other free-minded man, 
Greek philosopher or pagan saint or whoever: they were all under the 
tyrant’s heel. We are not. We are free. We are Christians. We are 
members of the largest and most powerful so-called Christian state in 
the whole world, and our allies (e.g. the British) bring this total up to 
a tremendous level. It is utterly ridiculous that we should give way to 
our fears, and that as Christians we should countenance tyranny and 
espionage within our own ranks, either in state or church. It is certainly 
within our power at least to help in giving an affirmative answer to that 
wistful question of the early Christians: “When the Son of Man comes, 
will he find faith on earth?” 


QUADRANGLE NOTES 


The 117th academic year at the Church of New York City. Degrees 
Seminary will end with graduation will be conferred on members of the 
exercises in the Riverside Church on graduating class by Mr. Benjamin 
Tuesday, May 19th, at 8:00 p.m. The Strong, chairman of the Board of 
address will be delivered by the Rev. Directors. President Van Dusen will 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, associate pro- conclude the program with farewell 
fessor of practical theology, and pastor words to the graduating class. 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Commencement week activities will 
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begin Sunday, May 17th. The sermon 
in James Memorial Chapel that morn- 
ing will be delivered by President Van 
Dusen. The farewell Communion 
service will be held in the Chapel at 
4:30 with the Rev. Dr. Lewis J. Sher- 
rill, professor of practical theology, 
delivering the meditation. 

The annual luncheon of Auburn 
alumni will be held on Monday noon, 
and the annual dinner of the alumni 
of Union and Auburn at 6:30 p.m. 
Monday in the Seminary refectory. 
The latter meeting will hear remarks 
by President Emeritus Henry Sloane 
Coffin and an address by Professor 
Emeritus Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
whose 75th birthday will be cele- 
brated. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association will begin in James Memo- 
rial Chapel Tuesday morning with a 
devotional service led by Rev. Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey ’08, dean emeritus 
of the University of Chicago Chapel. 
President Van Dusen will report on 
the year at the Seminary and on alumni 
overseas. The principal address will 
be delivered by Rev. Dr. Buell G. 
Gallagher ’29, newly installed presi- 
dent of the College of the City of 
New York and a director of the 
Seminary. Members of the class of 
1953 will be guests of the Alumni 
Association at luncheon following this 
meeting. 

* coe % ty cd 

Over 700 singers from twenty-five 
churches joined in a choral festival at 
Riverside Church on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May Sth, to climax a series of 
celebrations which have been taking 
place all over the United States since 
November, 1952, to commemorate the 
25th Anniversary of the School of 








Sacred Music at Unien Theological 
Seminary. The founders of the School, 
Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Seminary, Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, and his wife, Dr. 
Helen Dickinson, participated in the 
ceremonies at which they were hon- 
ored. 

The program was divided in three 
parts. The first consisted of music 
of the Church through the centuries. 
The second part presented composi- 
tions by alumni of the School. The 
final portion of the program was con- 
ducted by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
the School’s director from 1928 to 
1945, and consisted of his own com- 
positions. 

Union’s School of Sacred Music is 
unique in the music world in that it 
is the only graduate school granting 
degrees of Master of Sacred Music 
and Doctor of Sacred Music exclu- 
sively. Since its founding the School 
has granted 397 Master’s and 34 Doc- 
tor’s degrees. 

% * coe * * 

The School of Sacred Music will 
have occupied its new facilities in the 
James Chapel Tower by the opening 
of the Summer Session. A gift by the 
James Foundation of $200,000 has 
permitted the internal reconstruction 
of the Chapel Tower, which will now 
have six floors and sixteen practice 
rooms for organ and piano. The tower 
will house a total of ten organs, facili- 
ties for recording, listening rooms, and 
a classroom equipped with a three- 
manual practice organ. In addition 
to a Director’s Office, the new Alumni 
Music Library will be opened, spe- 
cializing in the literature of choral 
and organ music. 














Plans for the 33rd annual summer 
conference for ministers and religious 
workers have been completed. Lec- 
turers will include: Holt H. Graham, 
Frank Grebe, Paul B. Maves, Matthew 
Spinka, Henry P. Van Dusen, John 
W. Bachman, Robert E. Fitch, Hal- 
ford E. Luccock, George E. Sweazey, 
Samuel L. Terrien, Alexander Miller, 
Albert T. Mollegen, Listen Pope and 
David H. C. Read. 

Their lectures will cover a wide 
range of subjects, from theology and 
the Bible to practical skills and cur- 
rent issues. 

The conference dates are July 6-24, 
and each week is arranged as a separate 
unit so ministers and others may take 
one or more weeks as they wish. A 
full descriptive folder may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Director of 
the Ministers’ Conference at Union 
Seminary. 

+ * + * % 

The Rev. Dr. Paul Waitman Hoon 
has been appointed first Henry Sloane 
Coffin Professor of Practical Theology 
at the Seminary. Dr. Hoon was gradu- 
ated from Union in 1934 and received 
his Ph.D. from the University of 
Edinburgh in 1936. Since 1943 he 
has been pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He is a director of the 
Seminary, and has been a lecturer in 
practical theology since 1951. Dr. 
Hoon will assume his new duties in 
September. 

* * % + * 

The Rev. Dr. James Muilenburg, 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and 
the Cognate Languages, will be on 
sabbatical leave during the academic 
year 1953-54 to serve as Resident 
Director of the American Schools of 
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Hugh Black, 1868-1953 


The Rev. Dr. Hugh Black, Gradu- 
ate Professor Emeritus of Practical 
Theology in the Seminary, died April 
7, 1953, at Montclair, New Jersey. 

Born in Rothesay, Scotland, March 
26, 1868, Dr. Black was educated at 
Rothesay Academy, the University of 
Glasgow (M.A., 1887), and the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. He was 
ordained in 1891 by the Presbytery 
of Paisley. He served as pastor of 
Sherwood Church, Paisley, from 1891 
to 1896, and of St. George’s United 
Free Church, Edinburgh, from 1896 
to 1906. He came to the United States 
in 1906 to join the faculty of Union 
Seminary as Jesup Graduate Professor 
of Practical Theology. He occupied 
that chair until his retirement in 1938. 


Professor Black received doctorates 
from Yale, Princeton, Glasgow, and 
Pittsburgh Universities. He was the 
author of a number of works and a 
popular preacher and lecturer. Since 
his retirement he has resided in Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. In 1941 Dr. 
Black became chairman of the Mont- 
clair Committee of the British War 
Relief Society. 





Oriental Research at Jerusalem, King- 
dom of Jordan. 

Three additional appointments to 
the teaching staff in the Old Testa- 
ment field have been announced for 
the duration of Dr. Muilenburg’s ab- 
sence. The Rev. Dr. Millar Burrows 
(UTS °15), Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Yale University, will be 
lecturer for the first semester. Dr. 











Robert Gordis, Associate Professor of 
Biblical Exegesis in the Jewish Theolo- 
gical Seminary of America, New York, 
will lecture during the second semes- 
ter. The Rev. Murray Newman, In- 
structor in Religion at Vassar College, 
will be Instructor in Old Testament 
for the entire year. 
ob * % % + 
Albert Fay Hill, a senior in the 
Seminary, has been selected Seminar- 
ian-Preacher-of-the-Year by the Na- 
tional Board of Judges of the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club. He delivered 
his sermon, “Life Has Meaning,” be- 
fore the club on May 3rd. 
% % coe * coe 
The Traveling Fellowship for 1953 
has been awarded to Grace Gingles 
Morgan, and William Stewart MacColl 
has been named alternate. 


CTOAYVANE 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


. CONFIRMATION 








Philip McCarthy has been named 
assistant comptroller of the Seminary. 
Mr. McCarthy replaces Robert Currey, 
who resigned to go into the lumber 
business. Randolph H. Dyer is comp- 
troller. 

ob od % coe 

Among the visitors to the Seminary 
this spring was the Rev. Dr. Norman 
W. Porteous, Professor of Hebrew 
and Semitic languages at New College, 
the University of Edinburgh, who was 
in this country to deliver the Stone 
Lectures at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

+ * % + * 

The Rev. Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Professor of Christian Ethics in the 
Yale Divinity School, was guest 
preacher at a vesper service in James 
Memorial Chapel on April 21st. 


* oF cd * 


The Audio-Visual Department is 
preparing a long-playing micro-groove 
record of a round table presentation 
of current Seminary life and interests 
for use by alumni and other groups. 
President Van Dusen and several mem- 
bers of the faculty and the Seminary 
administration have joined in prepar- 
ing the record which will be approxi- 
mately one hour long. It may be 
secured through the Alumni Office at 
cost. 


ALUMNI ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Alumni will look forward with spe- 
cial interest to the alumni dinner on 
Monday evening, May 18th, as part 
of the Commencement program. The 
dinner will take the form of a tribute 
to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who 
will be celebrating his 75th birthday 


on May 24th. At the time of the 
dinner an announcement will be made 
of a most unusual and interesting plan 
to perpetuate Dr. Fosdick’s work and 
influence as a Christian leader. Special 
music will be provided by represen- 
tatives of the School of Sacred Music, 
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which is celebrating its 25th anniver- 
sary. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin will 
speak of the establishment and history 
of the School and of Dr. Fosdick’s 
place in American church and religious 


life. 


* oe * * * 


Union Seminary will share a display 
booth with Vanderbilt University at 


the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ in Denver, Colo- 
rado, July 4-9. The booth is being 
arranged under the supervision of our 
alumnus, the Rev. James Y. Brown, 
48. Visitors at the Convention are 
invited to visit the booth and to make 
themselves known to the alumnus in 
attendance. 


ALUMNI AREA MEETINGS 


A meeting of the alumni of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the surrounding area 
was held on Monday, March 9th, at 
the Westmoreland Congregational 
Church. About twenty-five were in 
attendance. The Rev. Philip Scott, 
°28, presided at the meeting after 
lunch, at which the following new 
officers were elected: President: The 
Rev. Graham Gordon Lacy; Vice- 
President: The Rev. Donald F. Keith; 
Secretary and Treasurer: The Rev. J. 
Clinton Hoggard. 

Dr. Kennedy, Secretary of the Semi- 
nary, spoke on current Seminary ac- 
tivities, and President Van Dusen gave 
a brief account of his two-months’ 
trip to India, Africa, and the Pacific 
area in the interest of theological edu- 


cation and the missionary enterprise. 
+ * oF ob oe 

Union Alumni will hold a reunion 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on June 1st 
during the meetings of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the Rev. Owen 
W. Dukelow, c/o the Congregational 
Student House, 1700 Fourth Avenue 
S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

+ * + 

On January 19, President Setsuji 
Otsuka of Doshisha University spon- 
sored a gathering of Union Alumni 
in Osaka and Kyoto. The faculty of 
Doshisha University attended the 
meeting, and Mrs. Van Santowood 
Merle-Smith and her son Mr. Fowler 
Merle-Smith were guests of honor. 
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GOAL — 1,200 contributors and $10,000 
DEADLINE — June 30, 1953 
Your contribution will express your appreciation of Union 
Seminary and make you a partner in its work. 


Make your check to the order of Union Theological Seminary 
and mail to the Alumni Office, 3041 Broadway, New York 


ALUMNI FUND! 
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1887 
John Boynton Hill is now deceased. 
He was a resident of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
1891 
Charles R. Kuebler, who served as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Hackensack, N. J. for fifty-five 
years, died March 12, at the age of 89. 
A native of Newark, he retired from 
the active pastorate in 1946. 


1894 
Errett Gates, retired lawyer of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, died in 1951. 


1895 

Hugh T. Gary, Presbyterian minister 
for forty years, died February 8, in 
Pasadena, California. He had retired 
from the active ministry in 1936 and 
had been living in Pasadena since 1938. 
Prior to his retirement he served 
churches in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Colorado. 

1900 

Murray Shipley Howland died re- 
cently. He was the minister emeritus 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Binghamton, New York, where he had 
served for eighteen years. He received 
the degree of doctor of divinity from 
Yale University in 1922. At the time 
of his death he was a resident of 
Snyder, New York. 

Leonidas C. Kirkes died November 
24, 1952, at Laguna Beach, California. 
A retired Presbyterian minister, he 
had served churches in Texas, Tennes- 
see, and California. From 1902-1904 
he was the President of Trinity Uni- 
versity in Waahachie, Texas. 


ALUMNI NECROLOGY 





Louis Oscar Richmond, retired Pres- 
byterian minister, died recently in 
Shelbyville, Indiana. He had served 
pastorates in Indiana and Ohio: prior 
to his retirement. From 1918 to 1922 
he was pastor of the Union Church 
in Manila, The Philippine Islands. 


1903 
Charles C. Miller, resident of Yon- 
kers, New York, died February 22, 
at his home. Born in Errol, Scotland, 
Mr. Miller came to this country in 
1890. He studied at Union Seminary 
for the ministry, but changed his mind 
and entered the construction business 
with his brother, establishing the Pali- 
sade Construction Co. He retired five 
years ago. 
1914 
Edward Adam Earchman of Lis- 
towel, Ontario, Canada, is now de- 
ceased. He was a former teacher and 
pastor, having been ordained into the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church in 1911. 


1916 

Karl Borders died January 29, in 
New York City. At the time of his 
death he was serving as the chief 
executive officer of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. He had been active all his life 
in social work, having taught in Manila 
following his graduation from Union 
Seminary, and having done relief work 
in Russia following the First World 
War and his service as a chaplain in 
the Navy. He did social settlement 
work in Chicago and lectured in the 
School of Social Service Administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 
Joining the Works Progress Adminis- 
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tration in Washington in 1934, he 
worked for several government agen- 
cies during the next decade. He was 
prominent in the organization of rent 
controls under the OPA, and he was 
price administrator for Hawaii. Fol- 
lowing World War II he worked for 
three years with the Bureau of Supply 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation, the last year as chief of 
this Bureau. 


1920 


William S. Taylor has been reported 
deceased. A native of Scotland, he 
returned there after graduate work 
in the United States and several pas- 


torates in Canada. He had been the 
minister at Inverallan, Grantown-on- 
Spey, Morayshire, Scotland, since 1930. 


1931 

Charles H. Riggs, agriculturist and 
educator under the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in China for 36 years, died March 13 
in New York City at the age of 61. 
In 1952 Mr. Riggs had returned to 
the United States and in 1952 was 
serving at the Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Center in New York. 
He went to China in 1916 and for 
14 years was Manager of a Demon- 
stration Farm and Agricultural Ex- 
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AND REVEALED 


by John Dillenberger 


Reinhold Niebuhr says of this important work, “A brilliant 

analysis of one aspect of Lutheran theology which has not been 

dwelt upon. This work sheds an interesting light on the concept 
= of deus absconditus.” 


Paul Tillich says, “GOD HIDDEN AND REVEALED covers 
historical material which is not available to most readers, and 
provides a fresh clue to the situation in theology today.” $2.50 
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Studies in Luther’s theology 
by Regin Prenter 


A new study based on twentieth 
century research of Luther’s 
concept of the Holy Spirit. Dr. 
Prenter analyzes Luther's 
works, searching for the answer 
to what Luther thought. The 
mostcomprehensive study avail- 
able concerning Luther’s spe- 
cific conclusions on the Holy 
Spirit. $3.00 
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HERALDS 
of the GOSPEL 
by H. T. Lehmann 


Preachers will find inspiration 
in this new study stressing the 
centrality of the proclamation 
of the New Testament message. 
An effective guide to what to 
preach rather than ow to 
preach. $1.25 





At all bookstores 















periment Station in Shaowu. In 1932 
Mr. Riggs became Professor of Agri- 
cultural Engineering at Nanking Uni- 
versity where he worked for 7 years. 
He served also with UNRRA in the 
Department of China Rehabilitation 
in Washington, D. C. and then re- 
turned to the faculty of Nanking 
University. 


Charles W. Sprenkel, Army chap- 


lain and former pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran Church in Washington, 
D. C., died February 2nd. Lt. Spren- 
kel, who entered the Army in Septem- 
ber, 1951, was a native of York, Pa. 
Before his service at St. Stephen’s 
from 1944-46, he was for two years 
assistant pastor of the Frederick (Md.) 
Lutheran Church. From 1946 to 1951 
he was pastor of Lutheran students in 
the Washington and Baltimore area. 





























1948 


The staff of the Alumni Office 
deeply regrets the serious error made 
in the January issue when it included 


the name of Ralph Reynolds in the 


1909 

Howard J. Chidley, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Win- 
chester, Mass., for thirty-seven years, 
retired from the active ministry Janu- 
ary 3rd, on his seventy-fifth birthday. 
Since 1915 he has served as pastor of 
the second oldest Congregational 
church in Massachusetts. He was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 
1906, did graduate work at Columbia 
University, Oxford University, and 
North Carolina College. After re- 
ceiving his degree from Union Semi- 
nary, he first served as assistant pastor 
of Central Church in Brooklyn, New 
York, and then served as pastor for 
five years at the Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church in East Orange, N. J., 
before going to Winchester. He re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor 
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CORRECTION 


list of Alurnni Necrology. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is now located at the Congre- 
gational Church in Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, and expects to receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Harvard University in June. 


ALUMNI CLASS NOTES 


of Divinity from Dartmouth College 
in 1939. He is the author of numerous 
books and articles and is a director of 
the Congregational Commission on 
Public Worship and a member of the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. As pastor emeritus he will 
devote his time to completing three 
books and has been commissioned to 
write a book on church management 
for the Congregational churches. 

George A. Fitch, a former resident 
of Leonia, N. J., is now located in 
Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). 

1911 

Robert A. Watson has retired as 
pastor of the First Reformed Church 
of Jamaica, N. Y., after serving in that 
capacity for twenty-five years. Mr. 
Watson received his bachelor and 
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master degrees from Dalhousie Uni- 
versity in his native Halifax, N. S. 
He graduated in theology from the 
Presbyterian College there in 1910 
and later studied at Union Seminary. 
He served as the second president of 
the Queens Federation of Churches 
and was the only Federation president 
to serve three terms. 


1915 
Laurens H. Seelye has returned to 
this country from Robert College in 
Istanbul, Turkey, and is now located 
in Washington, D. C. 


1918 

Dudley Kimball, president of the 
Kimball-Clark Publishing Company of 
Boonton, has been re-elected mayor 
of Parsippany, New Jersey, thus enter- 
ing into his 16th successive term of 
office as chairman of the Parsippany- 
Troy Hills Township Committee. 


1920 
Albert Edward Swanston will re- 
ceive in April the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege in Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. He 
has recently completed his term of 
office as President of the Saskatchewan 
Conference of the United Church of 

Canada for 1951-52. 


1922 

George H. Scherer, resident of La 
Quinta, California, has recently trans- 
lated into English the first Arabic 
classic to be selected by the UNESCO 
International Commission for the 
Translation of the Classics, under its 
program of translating the classical 
literature of the East and West into 
the languages of the other. The book 
selected by the Commission for trans- 
lation was written by the Imam al- 
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Ghazali, a famous philosopher, mystic 
and teacher. 
1923 

Gladwyn Murray Childs, former 
resident of Boston, Mass., is now 
located in Dondi, Bela Vista, Angola, 
Africa. 

Joseph 1. Patterson is now serving 
in the First Methodist Church of 
Mexia, Texas. 

1924 


Goodwin Watson is the newly ap- 
pointed consultant in education and 
director of research in psycho-educa- 
tion at the Guidance Center of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Dr. Watson has been 
a professor at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University for more than 25 
years. He is at present an editor of 
the Journal of Social Psychology. 


1928 

Edward Roden Gresham Bridge- 
water is now vicar of St. Stephen’s 
Church in St. Stephen, Hounslow, 
Middlesex, England. 

Adelmer Rogers Bryon has been ap- 
pointed interim minister of the First 
Methodist Church in Greenwich, New 
York. A missionary in China under 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions from 1929 to 1935, Mr. 
Bryon has been associate minister at 
the Hitchcock Memorial Church in 
Scarsdale. 

Edward Genung Nichols has re- 
turned from Pasumalai, India, and is 
now residing in Auburndale, Mass. 


1929 
Edward L. Peet has resigned his 
position at the Methodist Church in 
Mill Valley, Calif., and is now serving 
in the Central Methodist Church of 
Sacramento, California. 











Coe Wellman has accepted a call 
to become minister of the Elmhurst 
Congregational Community Church 
in Long Island City, New York. He 
has been field secretary of the New 
York City Mission Society for the 
past eight years. Prior to that time 
he did missionary work in Mexico and 
Puerto Rico, and he served as a pro- 
fessor in the Evangelical Seminary of 
Puerto Rico. 


1933 

James D. Boysell, pastor of the 
Claremont Presbyterian Church in 
Jersey City, N. J., has resigned after 
almost nineteen years of service there 
to accept a call to the pulpit of the 
Eastside Presbyterian Church in Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 


Walter W. Sikes is now associate 
professor of philosophy in the School 
of Religion of Butler University in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Prior to accept- 
ing this post he was the National 
Director of Social Education for the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


1935 
John G. Young is now residing in 
Brooklyn, New York. He was for- 
merly a member of the faculty of 
Doshisha University. 


1937 


Eben T. Chapman is now serving in 
the Agawam Congregational Church, 
Agawam, Massachusetts. He was for- 
merly with the First Congregational 
Church in Farmington, Maine. 


1939 


Austin R. Whitmore is serving as 
minister of the Greene Street Metho- 
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dist Church in Piqua, Ohio. He was 
formerly in Lima, Ohio. 


1940 
Charles R. Stinnette has been for- 
mally installed as Canon of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral in Washington, D. C. 
A native of Asheville, N. C., he has 
served churches in Connecticut and 
New York. 


1941 

Kenneth FE. Wade, Minister to Stu- 
dents in the Congregational Confer- 
ence of Minnesota and Director of 
Congregational Student Work at the 
University of Minnesota since 1947, 
has been called to become pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Wood- 
stock, Vermont. 


1942 
Sadie May Gregory, former Director 
of Religious Education at Broadway 
Tabernacle Congregational Church in 
New York City, is now teaching in 
the public school system of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
1944 
Emma L. Benignus is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Wilson College 
in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


1945 

Edgar G. Cowan is serving as minis- 
ter of the Metropolitan United Church 
in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Arthur R. McKay former minister 
of the Mt. Ida Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Troy, N. Y., is now located 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


1946 
John Hall Boller is the minister of 
the Whitestone Presbyterian Church 
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in Whitestone, L. I., New York. 

Kenneth R. Robinson is now rector 
of Grace Episcopal Church, Long Hill, 
Connecticut. 

1947 

Joseph William Baus has moved 
from Evansville, Indiana, to Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, where he is the minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Edmond La B. Cherbonnier is now 
associate professor of religion at Bar- 
nard College in New York City. He 
received his Ph.D. from Columbia and 
also holds degrees from the University 
of Cambridge (England) and Union 
Seminary. Before joining the Barnard 
faculty in 1951, he was assistant pro- 
fessor of religion at Vassar. 


1948 

James Y. Brown is the pastor of 
the Wabash Christian Church in 
Wabash, Indiana. 

Willard L. Davison has assumed 
the position of Assistant to the Dean 
and Chaplain at the Glenwood School 
for Boys, Glenwood, Illinois. He was 
previously with the West Side YMCA 
in New York City. 

Frederic Fox has resigned his posi- 
tion at the First Congregational 
Church in Wauseon, Ohio, and is tak- 


ing up his duties as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Williams- 
town, Mass. 

H. LaMarr Rice, coordinator of 
Religious Activities at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, is serving as 
interim pastor of the Maple Shade 
Congregational Church in Maple 
Shade, N. J. 

R. H. L. Slater has resigned his 
position at Huron College, London, 
Ontario, Canada, and is now serving 
with the Montreal Diocesan, Theo- 
logical College, Montreal. 

Marideen Visscher is located at the 
Forest Hill Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

1949 

John Duley has resigned his position 
as Director of the Inter-Church Stu- 
dent Fellowship in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and is taking up new duties at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

1950 

John L. Aalfs has returned from 
India and is now located at the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Au- 
burn, New York. 

Edward E. Daub is living in Higas- 
hiku, Osaka, Japan, where he is tem- 
porarily teaching at a girl’s high school 
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but will begin labor evangelism in the 
fall. A daughter, Margaret Elizabeth 
Daub, was born in Tokyo on June 8, 
1952. 

Bruce Stearns, for four years the 
pastor of the Fishkill Methodist 
Church in Fishkill, N. Y., has accepted 
the position of assistant pastor of 
Hedding- Methodist Church in Elmira, 
N. Y. 

David F. Swartz has been announced 
as the newly-elected Secretary of the 
Youth Department of the Board of 
National Missions, Presbyterian 


Church in the U.S.A. 


1951 
George B. Higgins is now pastor 
of the First Congregational Church 
in Vernon Center, Rockville, Connec- 
ticut. 


Richard Curtis Vetter is now serv- 
ing at the Methodist Church in Averill 
Park, New York. 

1952 

Owen W. Dukelow, director of 
Presbyterian student work at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota in 1951 and 
1952, is now doing graduate work 
and serving as interira minister to 
Congregational students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

A. E. D. Frederick of Malabar, 
South India, is now studying for his 
Ph.D. degree at Columbia University 
and is teaching in the Kennedy School 
of Missions of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation in Hartford, Connecticut. 
He plans to return to India late in the 
present year to engage in missionary 
work among the people of his native 
country. 
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endeavoring to capture the Protestant mind. It pulls no punches; it stands on 
the authority of clear evidence. Every well-informed minister will want this 
book. It is the encyclopedia of facts for which many have asked. It promises 
to be one of the most controversial books of the decade. 

Ralph L. Roy, a young Methodist minister, has a simple thesis: promoters 
of hate and discord subvert the doctrines of love and the concepts of justice 
elemental to the Christian faith. The author’s approach is conservative; his 
statements are carefully cited; he is neither vindictive nor belligerent. He 
opens to the American public areas of controversy that have never been discussed 
in print before. 

Have the facts at your fingertips about (1) promoters of racial and reli- 
gious prejudice; (2) “patriots” who smear church leadership; (3) saboteurs 
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Blaine G. Hammond is located at 
the Selah Methodist Church in Selah, 
Washington. 

Thomas Jackson Liggett is a mem- 
ber of the Facultad Evangélica de 
Theologia in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
where he teaches Church History. 

James A. Scherer was commissioned 


by the United Lutheran Church to do 
mission work in Japan and is now 
working in Tokyo. 

Robert K. Shorten is now a resident 
of Quebec, Canada. 

Lamar Sparks is now located in 
Bombay, India, where she is working 
in the University Settlement. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Psalms and their Meaning for To- 
day, by Samuel Terrien. New York, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. Pp. xv + 
278. $3.00. 


The Book of the Psalms is the most 
difficult book in the Bible on which 
to comment in a significant and mean- 
ingful way. Any student seeking help 
from the commentaries available can- 
not but feel a vast disparity between 
a typical Psalm and the comments 
about it, so much so indeed that he 
must often feel “let down.” The rea- 
son, of course, is that the Psalter is 
the most personal, emotional and in- 
ward literature in the Bible. Form 
and content are so interwoven and of 
such a nature that the ordinary philo- 
logical, critical and historical equip- 
ment of the scholar is insufficient to 
deal with the subject matter. The 
range of experience and of Sitz im 
Leben is so great that few of us in 
20th century America have a sufficient 
background or even of empathy to 
penetrate far within it. Furthermore, 
it is no longer possible for us today 
to write about “the religion of the 
Psalms” as though it were a special 
and definable stage in biblical history, 
for we now realize that the book is a 
collection, the individual items ‘of 
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which come from almost every period 
and situation in Israel’s history be- 
tween the 12th and ca. the 4th cen- 
turies B.C. The theology of the Psalm- 
ists is the theology of Israel in all its 
rich and many-sided variety. These 
are some of the difficulties with which 
any commentator on the Psalter is con- 
fronted, and they explain both the 
paucity and shallowness of the litera- 
ture available to us. 

The greatest modern commentary 
on the book is that of Gunkel, but it 
deals almost wholly with form, typol- 
ogy and cultic background. Professor 
Terrien’s comparatively small and un- 
pretentious volume does not discuss 
such matters in detail, but instead 
concentrates on what the Psalmists 
are trying to say, upon their faith and 
the manner and situation in which 
they give expression to it. His book 
is by all odds the most satisfying treat- 
ment of the subject that this reviewer 
knows. It is written with a high 
degree of theological penetration, a 
rather rare commodity amongst those 
of us who are biblical scholars, and, 
in addition, its author is keenly aware 
of the fact that not even this is suffi- 
cient for his task. He understands 
that a highly developed poetic sense 
is demanded of him with the result 











that he has read widely in modern 
poetry and is able to make frequent 
and apt quotation when the occasion 
permits. 

After an introductory chapter on 
the origin of the Psalms, the author 
divides them into three groups, each 
with three sub-headings which are 
illustrated by sample Psalms: (1) 
Hymns of Praise of the Lord of Nature 
(Pss. 29, 8, 19, 104), of the Lord of 
History (Pss. 114, 46, 47, 110), and 
of the Lord of Zion (Pss. 122, 15, 24, 
84); (2) Prayers in time of crisis, 
including national laments (Pss. 80, 
137, 90), personal supplications (Pss. 
42-43, 22), and penitential prayers 
(Pss. 51, 130); Songs of faith, deal- 
ing with thanksgiving (Pss. 124, 107, 
6S, 103), teust: (28.27, 121, 23), 
and “wisdom” and communion (Pss. 
139, 73). 

As the above numbers indicate, the 
author does not attempt to deal with 
all of the Psalms — that would have 
made the book far too large. Instead, 
only twenty-nine are given detailed 
treatment, each being introduced by 
the author’s own translation. Never- 
theless, the thoughtful reader of this 
book will feel, when he is finished, 
that he now possesses an understand- 
ing of the Psalter such as he had not 
had heretofore. With the aid of this 
introduction he can now penetrate 
further into the other Psalms than he 
otherwise would have been able to do. 

No reviewer can read such a book 
without placing numerous question 
marks at various points on its pages. 
For myself, however, I was delighted 
to discover how few in number mine 
were; they had to do chiefly with 
small details which did nothing to 
mar my delight and enthusiasm in 





the discovery of the first book on the 
Psalter which I could recommend to 
my students and fellow ministers 
without qualification. It is an excel- 
lent introduction, not only to its sub- 
ject, but to the faith of Israel. 

G. ERNEst WRIGHT 


Moral Principles of Action. Planned 
and Edited by Ruth Nanda An- 
shen. New York. WHarper and 
Brothers. 1952. pp. 720. $7.50. 


This is Vol. VI of Harper’s massive 
Science of Culture Series. It would 
be monotonous to enumerate and im- 
possible to give even the most tele- 
graphic account of the thirty-four 
articles which comprise this attempt 
at a synthesis in ethical thinking. The 
editor has planned the volume with 
quite extraordinary care, and has per- 
suaded her group of uniquely dis- 


tinguished contributors to address 
themselves with remarkable consis- 
tency — on the whole — to the 


general question of the relation of the 
absolute and the relative (or prag- 
matic) in the sphere of morals. Very 
few of the essays smell of the hopper. 
The whole volume has the character 
of an intimate and frank and timely 
discussion. It is difficult to conceive 
how more relevant and authoritative 
teaching on the meaning of the moral 
life could be packed into 700-odd 
pages. 

The stature of the discussion might 
be indicated by listing a few of the 
names likely to be best known in the 
UTS constituency. Paul Tillich has 
an essay on Being and Love, one of 
the few essays incidentally which is 
addressed more to the pre-occupa- 
tions of the writer than to the par- 
ticular purpose of the volume. James 
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Muilenburg gives a succinct account 
of The Ethics of the Prophet, which 
while it goes over much ground which 
will be familiar to Old Testament 
students, is of immense service in the 
context of the discussion, since it 
distinguishes Hebrew ethics from every 
ethic of self-fulfillment, and sets them 
“in sharp contrast to those of ancient 
Hellas” (p. 529). I am puzzled by 
a statement in C. H. Dodd’s essay on 
The Ethics of the New Testament 
(p. 543) that history is the field 
within which the righteousness of God 
works itself out to finality” (italics 
mine). Is this true, and can it be 
derived, as Dodd says the presupposi- 
tions of New Testament ethics are 
essentially derived, from pre-Christian 
Judaism? Other essays of particular 
interest are those by Martin Buber 
on The Suspension of Ethics, by H. 


Richard Niebuhr on The Center of 
Value, in which he suggests a “rela- 
tional” value-theory which he holds 
to be more consistent with the fun- 
damental Christian outlook than are 
the more traditional “objective and 
spiritualistic” theories of value (p. 
173). One can but hope that the 
positivists who think they have dis- 
cussed Christianity when they have 
dealt with idealism will take time on 
this essay as they go through the 
volume. 

But these are glimpses only of the 
immense range and authority of the 
book. The relation of ethics to art, 
science, education and international 
affairs — all these have their careful 
treatment. And the moral implica- 
tions of the Asian systems are set out 
by their most influential interpreters. 

Most interesting and important of 
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A penetrating and constructive explora- 
tion of the growing schism between our 
faith and our secular culture. Dr. Cailliet 
— author, scholar, and anthropologist 
as well as theologian — shows how a 
properly reconstructed understanding of 
Christianity can usher in a new day of 
cultural creativity and peace. 


$3.75 at your bookstore. 
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all, in some ways, are the initial and 
concluding essays by Ruth Nanda An- 
shen. Where has she been all my 
theological life? She writes like an 
angel, with a range and penetration 
which are not matched, I think, by 
any of her contributors. Here:is a 
most noble attempt at a synthesis with 
strongly Christian overtones. But is 
Christianity susceptible of being used 
in this way? Or does the doctrine of 
“justification by faith” stand over 
against every attempt to spell out the 
meaning of the good as what is good 
for me? 

That is the issue which does not 
quite get discussed, even by those who 
speak out of the tradition of the Re- 
formation. 

A judgment as to how far the book 
moves towards agreement would re- 
quire much more time than the re- 
viewer has been able to spend with it. 
But that it provides the basis for 
greatly increased understanding, about 
that there can be no question. 

ALEXANDER MILLER 


The Organizational Revolution, Ken- 
neth Boulding. New York; Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 286 pp., $3.50. 


The Organizational Revolution is 
another volume in the series on Chris- 
tian Ethics and Economic Life. Part I 
gives us a general theory of organiza- 
tions. Part II is a sequence of case 
studies in the organizations of labor, 
of farmers, of business, of the com- 
munist state, and of the social-demo- 
cratic state. In Part III we have the 
discussion, in which the lead essay, 
quite appropriately, is by the author 
of Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
There is a reply to this by Boulding, 
with his further comments on criti- 
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cisms indicated by nine other mem- 
bers of the panel. 

With regard to the general theory 
of organizations I have to agree with 
Carl Taylor, that the use of biological 
and mechanical analogies is misleading. 


‘The procedure here reminds one very 


much of Herbert Spencer. And the 
failure is an empirical one — a failure 
to get at the distinctively social data. 
It is not to be conceded that in social 
analysis one proceeds, like Descartes, 
from the simple to the complex. It 
is to be averred with John Dewey that 
in social analysis we begin with the 
complex, and must learn to be wary 
of the simple and the abstract. 

The discussion between Niebuhr and 
Boulding is a highly stimulating one. 
Boulding’s Quaker piety, pacifism, and 
conservative “liberalism” provide the 
perfect contrast to his theological 
critic. Both writers are clear and in- 
cisive, and neither one yields more to 
the other than is required by Christian 
courtesy. It seems to me that Niebuhr 
is successful in his attack on Bould- 
ing’s assumption of the “freedom” of 
the market and the “coercion” of the 
state. I also think that Boulding has 
made a strong case for unconscious 
as against conscious techniques of 
regulation, and for putting more faith 
in progress and inequality than in 
justice with its peril of a static equal- 
ity. ie., it is better to increase the 
over-all size of the pie, than to try to 
get a larger slice of an existing pie. 

In any case the whole document is 
alive with fresh insight and with 
vigorous argument and exposition. 
Boulding is that rare person, an econo- 
mist who has convictions in Christian 
ethics and does not hesitate to apply 
them to his specialty, and who sees his 
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Ready now. The first two volumes: 


Vol. I. EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by Cyvru C. Ricnarpson. Basic writ- 
ings from the first two centuries of Chris- 
tianity. Clement’s First Letter; The Letters of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch; The Letters of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the Philippians; 
The Didache; Clement's Second Letter; The 
Letter to Diognetus; The Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, as Told in the Letter of the Church of 
Smyrna to the Church of Philomelium; The 
First Apology of Justin, the Martyr; A Plea 
Regarding Christians by Athenagoras, the 
Philosopher; Selections from the Work Against 
Heresies by Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. 

448 pages, $5.00 
Vol. XXIV. ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G. W. Bromiutey. This volume 
focusses attention on two lesser-known Church 
reformers, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bull- 
inger. There is an account of the life, work, 
and theology of each man, with five selections 
from the writings of Zwingli, and Bullinger’s 
Of the Holy Catholic Church, from his Dec- 
ades. Each selection carries an introduction 
and explanatory notes. 384 pages, $5.00 
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own discipline within the larger con- 
text of biology, sociology, cultural 
anthropology, and religious faith. He 
makes more than one startling asser- 
tion. That the rise of organizations 
was due, not to the demand for them, 
but to the emergence of techniques 
of organization. That labor unions 
have not. demonstrably increased the 
share of labor in the national income. 
That the rise of organizations makes 
it hard to fall into deflation, and 
means that we are in for a constant 
rate of inflation. That inequality is 
a necessary stage in the transaction 
from a primitive society of equal pov- 
erty to the ultimate society of equal 
riches. Whether we like all this or 
not, here is a volume to reckon with, 
a book to shake us loose from some 
of the comfortable economic myths 
with which we have lived too com- 
fortably and too long. 

RoserT E. Fitcu 


The Protestant Underworld and Apos- 
tles of Discord, by Ralph L. Roy. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1953, 400 pp. 
$3.75. 


Ralph Roy in this book describes 
the many movements on the fringes 
of Protestantism which are related to 
the extreme right and the extreme 
left. Most of the book deals with the 
movements which in the name of 
Christianity exploit the fears and hat- 
reds of people. They include such 
movements as Carl McIntire’s Ameri- 
can Council of Churches, which is 
in this company comparatively literate 
and discriminating, and Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s form of American Fascism. 
These movements combine religious 
bigotry with social reaction and a 
fanatical Americanism. They have in 





common a tendency to find Com- 
munism everywhere, not least in the 
National Council of Churches and in 
this seminary. Mr. Roy wrote a very 
extensive thesis for the M.A. at Colum- 
bia University and Union Seminary 
on these rightist groups. He proved 
to have amazing gifts for this type 
of research and investigation. He has 
always gone out of his way to be fair 
to the groups about which he writes. 

This book includes two kinds of 
organizations which are very different 
from the reactionary movements which 
specialize in hatred and false polemics. 
One type consists of the more moderate 
and urbane representatives of extreme 
social conservatism such as Spiritual 
Mobilization and The Christian Free- 
dom Foundation (Christian Econom- 
ics) and the other is made up of the 
movements which have brought 
American Protestants in touch with 
Communism. There is one other 
movement, led by several of our most 
respected Protestant leaders, that 
hardly fits any classification: Protes- 
tants and Others United for the Separ- 
ation of Church and State. This was 
discussed to indicate how it some- 
times resembles and sometimes differs 
from the fanatical anti-Catholic 
groups. 

There is one great difficulty which 
emerges when all of these movements 
are discussed in one volume, especially 
a volume with this title. Many church- 
men have had some connection with 
both these moderately conservative 
and these leftist movements which do 
not fit the title at all. We may say 
that the members of the hard Stalin- 
ist core in some of these leftist move- 
ments deserve to be classed with ex- 
tremists on the other side, but most 
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of the Protestants who have belonged 
to their organizations never realized 
how they were being used. I should 
go so far as to say that even some of 
those who belong to what I call “the 
hard Stalinist core” became involved 
originally in their Communist-front 
activities when they were more de- 
fensible than they are now and that 
they never allowed themselves to re- 
cognize the real nature of the Soviet 
Union and its power. 

There are two journals mentioned 
in this book which are vulnerable in 
their editorial tendency to be uncriti- 
cal of the Soviet Union but which 
have the support of many churchmen 
because of other things for which 
they stand. A writer on this subject 
who failed to mention the problem 
created by the political orientation of 
these journals would probably be 
wrong and yet it will strike most 
readers as absurd to connect them 
with the title of this book. There 
are individuals discussed in the book 
whom I have omitted, but Mr. Roy 
has written about them with every 
attempt to be fair and discriminating. 
They will quite naturally resent being 
discussed at all under this title. 

Mr. Roy has produced a book which 
should prove to be a useful guide to 
all the social and political movements 
on the fringe of Protestantism. I am 
sorry that the publisher, in spite of 
the author’s objection, have insisted 
on a title which fits only about two- 
thirds of the book. All that I can 
say is that the book as a whole is com- 
petent and discriminating and that the 
author has tried to avoid the unfair 
polemics which he describes so fully 
in his book. 


JoHN C. BENNETT 
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Religion and the Decline of Capitalism, 
by V. A. Demant. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 204 
pp., $3.00. 


This is the best book Dr. Demant 
has written. It constitutes a more 
systematic presentation and develop- 
ment of many ideas scattered through- 
out his earlier writings. As its title 
implies, the book is in many respects 
an epilogue to Tawney’s study, Reli- 
gion and the Rise of Capitalism. 

Demant’s central criticism is that 
liberal rationalism, particularly capi- 
talist economics, has brought about an 
atomization cf human society. The 
“organic cultural substructure” which 
must undergird any and every eco- 
nomic system has been destroyed by 
an automonous economic rationalism. 
Modern collectivisms represent a natu- 
ral but abortive attempt to restore 
organic community. Rather than over- 
come the atomization of capitalist 
culture, Demant believes that the col- 
lective movements have managed only 
“to pack the atoms tight.” 

Demant’s penetrating discussion of 
the relation between the “aims and 
axioms” of a culture is required read- 
ing for anyone who is grappling with 
the cultural disruption and idealogical 
conflict of our day. Demant main- 
tains that a culture will be healthy 
and creative only when its @ priori 
presuppositions or “axioms” support 
its specific “aims.” Capitalist culture 
with its liberal aims of equalitarian- 
ism, natural rights, scientific truth, 
etc., remained strong and healthy as 
long as it was supported by the “ax- 
iom” of a two-dimensional world view 
in which God as Eternal Being could 
be apprehended and obeyed as the final 
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Outstanding religious leaders and 
social thinkers of today present a 
vigorous re-appraisal of 
Christianity’s modern role 
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A unique collection of essays depict- 
ing various phases of responsible 
religious action in today’s world: 
The contemporary crisis of culture, 
the Christian conception of free- 
dom, the present challenge of rac- 
ism and racist doctrine, the relation 
of ‘faith to secular problems—these 
are a few of the many subjects 
which these eminent writers take 
up for brilliant and extended 
discussion. ; $3.50 
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Alphonse Maeder, M.D. 


WAYS TO PSYCHIC HEALTH 


A distinguished Swiss psychotherapist in- 
terprets, through the presentation of case 
histories, the effective work done with the 
mentally ill and presents a basis for spir- 
itual and mental health — using the short 
or brief psychotherapeutic method. $3.50 


Martin Buber 
GOOD AND EVIL 


Reinhold Niebuhr has called Professor 
Buber “the greatest living Jewish philoso- 
pher.” Here are two important essays con- 
taining valuable insights into the origin 
and meaning of Good, and of Evil. $2.75 


Walter G. Muelder 
RELIGION AND ECONOMIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Many ministers and laymen still cling to 
the idea that religion, economics and re- 
sponsibility are separate realms. This 
book analyzes their co-relation, and seeks 
to bring these ideas into a living relation- 
ship to one another. $3.50 


Roger L. Shinn 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF HISTORY 


Dr. Shinn analyzes a variety of Christian 
and non-Christian philosophies in an at- 
tempt to discover Christianity’s distine- 
tive conception of history and the few 
constant themes running through it from 
Biblical times to the present. $4.50 


W. R. Forrester 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


The Professor of Practical Theology and 
Christian Ethics at the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, offers some sane guid- 
ance to the problem of living as “persons” 
in the complex duties of contemporary 


life. $3.00 
C. H. Dodd 
ACCORDING TO THE 
SCRIPTURES 


One of the world’s most distinguished 
New Testament scholars considers here 
the famous theory of testimonia — those 
few passages of the Old Testament which 
were used as a sort of “Shorter Bible.” 
$2.75 
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source of authority by men who were 
caught up in the historic process of 
becoming. In our own time the two- 
dimensional axiom of earlier liberal 
culture has been replaced by a one- 
dimensional process philosophy which 
offers to man no ultimate court of 
appeal beyond the flux of becoming 
itself. This modern axiom does not 
and cannot support the traditional 
aims of liberalism, Demant believes. 
This is an excellent bock. Demant 
has certain Anglo-Catholic and medi- 
eval sympathies which are not very 
helpful but they do not discredit his 
penetrating analysis. He is better at 
diagnosis than at cure, but then who 
isn’t? 
THAYER A. GREENE 
The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. X: Corin- 
thians; Galatians; Ephesians. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953, x +- 749 pp. 
$8.75. 


This is the fourth volume of the 
Interpreter’s Bible to be published, 
and the first to deal with the New 
Testament epistles. The Introduction- 
Exegesis and Exposition are written 
respectively by Clarence Tucker Craig 
and John Short for I Corinthians; 
Floyd V. Filson and James Reid for 
II Corinthians; Raymond T. Stamm 
and Oscar F. Blackwelder for Gala- 
tians; and Francis W. Beare and Theo- 
dore O. Wedel for Ephesians. 

It is impossible, in a short review 
of what amounts to four separate 
commentaries, to report on the posi- 
tions taken respecting the manifold 
questions of introduction and cruces 
in the texts of precisely these four 
epistles! The Introduction and Exe- 


gesis of Ephesians by Beare deserves 
special mention, however, in that it 
goes farthest beyond summarizing cur- 
rently-held conclusions and offers what 
is in many ways a fresh solution to 
the perplexing questions raised by that 
epistle. After a brief but searching 
re-examination of Goodspeed’s widely 
adopted hypothesis, Beare suggests 
that the epistle is “an attempt to 
formulate a philosophy of religion, 
which is at the same time a philosophy 
of history, out of Pauline materials” 
(p. 604). The preponderance of Colos- 
sians among these materials is ex- 
plained as an intended one, due above 
all to the doctrinal content of Colos- 
sians, rather than as the accident of 
history, albeit happy one, to which 
Goodspeed resorts. 

In the volume as a whole, the assign- 
ment of space is somewhat irregular, 
proportionately greater space being 
devoted to the exegesis of Galatians 
than of the other three. The case of 
I Cor. 13 strikes the reader imme- 
diately. In terms of page-lines per 
verse of text, the space devoted to the 
exegesis of I Cor. 13 outruns that 
given to I Cor. 15, for example, in 
a proportion of about 114 to 1 (about 
the same as in Héring’s commentary; 
somewhat higher than the ICC); but 
the corresponding proportion for the 
exposition is over 4 to 1, so that one 
is prompted at least to ask whether 
this challenges more than it mirrors 
the disproportions of the homiletic 
status quo. 

In the exegesis of I Cor. 11:17-34, 
the sole reference to earlier literature 
on the Lord’s Supper is an approving 
mention of Lietzmann’s well-known 
distinction between the “Jerusalem” 
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Religion as Salvation 
Harris Franklin Rall 


e Dr. Rall brings into focus the 
essentials of contemporary theology 
and systematically presents the whole 
truth of the Christian doctrine of 
salvation. For preachers, teachers, stu- 
dents, and theologians -RELIGION 
AS SALVATION provides a more 
adequate understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


. THE CONTENTS 


Part One — Man 


CURRENT CONCEPTIONS OF 


MAN 
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Distinctive Nature of Man — The 
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cation and Salvation. 
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tion: The Meaning — Santification: 
The Way 

THE WAYS OF HELP: The Means 
of Grace — The Way of Prayer and 
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— The Common Life as a Means 
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SYMBOL AND SACRAMENT: 
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— Baptism — The Lord’s Supper 
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The Holy Spirit and the Con 
of God — The Spirit in the Teach- 
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the Doctrine of the Spirit —- How 
Men May Receive the Spirit 
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Human 
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and the “Pauline” types of celebration. 
Nevertheless, in his summary of Paul’s 
interpretation (p. 145), Craig clearly 
shows he is aware, with later mono- 
graphs, that Lietzmann’s distinction 
cannot be pressed all the way. For 
this and other reasons, should not 
some of this more recent literature 
have been mentioned in a general 
way for the pastor who desires to go 
more deeply into the meaning of the 
Supper to which he so often invites 
his people? On p. 132 we are told that 
the Lord’s Supper was for Paul a sac- 
rificial meal, a conclusion drawn “from 
ch. 10.” Where in ch. 10? Verses 
16-17? On p. 115, these verses are 
interpreted to mean that Christ him- 
self also partakes, as host, with his 
guests, of the “food and drink.” But 
v. 16 speaks of participation not in 
food and drink but in the blood and 
body of Christ, i.e., Christ as host is 
not the co-participant but the Giver. 
Related to this is the affirmation that 
“for the early Church the sacrifice 
consisted in the offering of the food 
to God” (p. 132; italics mine), a 
statement for which no exegetical 
support is even hazarded! 

The workability of the now-familiar 
distinction between exegesis and ex- 
position underlying the whole com- 
mentary needs to be carefully dis- 
cussed. If the sins of omission of past 
exegesis are in part responsible for 
this new venture, do they fully justify 
its method? In preceding volumes on 
the Gospels the danger is sometimes 
acute that the exposition, under pres- 
sur of having to produce a universal 
“application,” will bypass and in cases 
violate the exegesis (e.g. Vol. VII, 
p. 652 on Mk. 1:9 — the Baptism of 
Jesus). Can this be called good ex- 











position? But when the text itself is 
expository, as is so often the case in 
these epistles, the alternative danger is 
simply to repeat the exegesis once over 
(e.g. on I Cor. 10:1-12) or at best 
only supply modern _ illustration. 
When, on the other hand, the exposi- 
tion is most skillfully and surely 
wrought, as in Wedel’s treatment of 
certain passages in Ephesians (e.g. 
5:29-31) where theological issues 
raised in the text are brought home 
to the Church today, when, in other 
words, exposition verges on the his- 
tory of exegesis and becomes itself 
the last chapter in that history, the 
horizontal line in mid-page breaks 
down both as an ideal and as a prin- 
ciple. But such questions can best be 
reviewed when the entire project is 
complete. In the meantime, much 
sound research and valuable material is 
provided us in this fourth volume. 
PauL W. MEYER 


In This Name: The Doctrine of the 
Trinity in Contemporary Theology. 
Claude Welch. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xiii & 313 pp. 
$3.50. 


This able work meets a real need 
in its comprehensive analysis of con- 
temporary trinitarian thinking; fur- 
thermore, it becomes a significant part 
of that thinking. The author, Assist- 
ant Professor of Theology at Yale, 
exhibits in his first book a critical 
acumen and constructive energy to 
which we will be looking for further 
help. Not least to be commended is 
a clear and solid style, happily free 
from larding and posturing. It is the 
kind of theological writing that feeds 
theological interest per se. Whenever 
we get this, let us appreciate it. 
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Though primarily concerned with 
the period of the “theological revival” 
(Barth’s 1918 Rémerbrief forward), 
Welch rightly begins with a very 
valuable though too condensed sketch 
of nineteenth-century theology in its 
trinitarian bearings (Part I). Against 
this background he carries through the 
analysis of contemporary patterns of 
thought with four main problems in 
mind: principal attitudes toward the 
doctrine of the Trinity; the way these 
attitudes conceive the basis of the 
doctrine; the relation of current in- 
terpretations to “classical” Christian 
views; and the value of these interpre- 
tations fer the contemporary situation. 
(Parts II and III). Then, with some 
perhaps inevitable repetition, his own 
constructive suggestions regarding the 
place, ground and formulation of the 
doctrine are drawn together (Part 
IV). Two useful appendices deal with 
the terms “Economic” and “Imma- 
nent” Trinity, and with Leonard 
Hodgson’s effort find the “social an- 
alogy” in the History of Doctrine. 

Welch’s view has been most in- 
fluenced by Barth, which doubtless 
has something to do with the fact that 
throughout the comparatively lengthy 
section on Barth’s trinitarianism the 
critical powers which flash so bril- 
liantly elsewhere seem to have grown 
sleepy. This is a pity too, because 
in the second part of the Doctrine of 
the Word of God there are some 
puzzling matters that need a thorough 
thrashing out, whereas our author 
merely summarizes them. 

The view set forth holds: that the 
trinitarian affirmation is an “imme- 
diate implication of revelation” and 
therefore an arché of Christian doc- 
trine; that the doctrine has a single 
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ground, God’s revelation of Himself 
in Christ; that the revealed Trinity 
must be construed as the essential 
structure of the God who is revealed; 
that the “psychological analogy” is 
to be preferred to the “social analogy” 
with its danger of tritheism; that 
“modes of being” is probably 
the best present day (theological) 
terminology for the personae; that if 
the Trinity is affirmed at all the need 
for a doctrine of internal relations is 
posited; and that these relations are 
most properly conceived in the man- 
ner of the Western tradition, viz., 
the Son from the Father, the Spirit 
from the Father and the Son (filoque). 

In the space allotted it is impossible 
to provide even a decent summary, 
much less an adequate critical review 
of so full and rich a work. Only a 
few major concerns can be indicated. 
Let these be prefaced, however, with 
the understanding that this reviewer 
finds himself informed, stimulated and 
genuinely helped by the book in gen- 
eral, as well as in hearty agreement 
with much that it has to say. 

1. The Revelational basis. Contem- 
porary non-Romanist, non-Fundamen- 
talist theology has yet to settle or 
even sufficiently to clarify the way in 
which “revelation” (as it understands 
it) can be used for the kind of doc- 
trinal formulation here undertaken. 
Although Welch mght have taken this 
problem more seriously, the ambiguity 
in this matter does not fall on him 
alone. The hermeneutical question 
shadows all current “reconstruction.” 

(2) Revelation and doctrine. Do 
we detect in this book a movement 
toward a Roman or Fundamentalist 
view of revelation? One is severely 
worried by the statement (p. 161) 





that the doctrine of the Trinty is 
“essentially identical with the content 
of revelation,” even when, in the light 
of later caveats, this comes to appear 
as something of a slip. Moreover, 
when the author says that the doc- 
trine is an immediate implication of 
revelation, what precsely does he mean 
by ‘‘the” doctrine? 

(3) The Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. The excursion into Christology, 
(pp. 208-213) indispensable as it is 
for the matters being treated, raises 
far more questions than it answers. 
One is surprised that the author, who 
makes use at this point of D. M. 
Baillie’s “‘paradox of grace,” did not 
notice that such an approach to the 
Incarnation eliminates altogether the 
grounds for an “essential” Trinity. 

(4) The Trinity and philosophy, 
(pp. 242-252). Apparently it is as- 
sumed that the doctrine can be worked 
out and then related to philosophy. 
This fails to grasp the fact that 
philosophy already slips in the moment 
one begins to employ structural 
thought or concepts. Moreover, at 
the other end of this matter, one 
hopes that the author does not really 
intend to philosophize with the Trinity 
in the way in which his references to 
C. N. Cochrane would suggest. 

(5) The concept of the Trinity and 
the aseity of God. By the emphasis 
on the “sole ground” of doctrine, and 
by the tendency to identify God not 
only through but with revelation, has 
the author (at some points at least) 
become guilty of the same “reduc- 
tionism” whch E. Przywara found in 
the original edition of Barth’s first 
half-volume and which still has not 
been entirely purged from the second 
edition? It would take much more 











space that we have to develop this 
point, but the problem here is one 
which I would regard as extremely 
important. 

A. Durwoop Foster 


The Protestant Dissenting Deputies. 
By Bernard Lord Manning. Edited 
by Omerod Greenwood. Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. ix — 498 
pages. $10.00. 


Dr. Bernard L. Manning, who died 
in 1942, was a Non-conformist scholar 
of fine abilities. When asked in 1931 
to write a short popular account of 
the history of the Dissenting Deputies, 
he discovered in the eighteen volumes 
of minutes of the Deputies, faithfully 
kept since 1732, such a wealth of 
data never used by historians, that he 
decided to undertake a full-scale his- 
tory. The work was left incomplete 
at Dr. Manning’s death. Now, ten 
years later, it appears in a well-edited 
form, for which thanks are due to 
Mr. Greenwood, one of the two secre- 
taries of the board. We are usually 
informed by historians of the sim- 
plest facts only concerning the Depu- 
ties. They represented the churches 
within ten (later twelve) miles of 
London of the Presbyterian Indepen- 
dent and Baptist denominations and 
were appointed “to protect the civil 
rights” of the people of these churches. 
In point of fact they had to contend 
against discrimination and disabilities 
that rested upon existing laws, and 
sometimes to take positions, as for 
example on education, agreeable to 
only a part of Non-conformity. Much 
of their activity had to do with legal 
cases in which injustice toward dis- 
senters was charged. It is of interest 
that the Deputies in 1810-11 staunch- 
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ly and effectively defended the Wes- 
leyan Methodists against a bill aimed 
at the suppression of their preachers. 
On another matter that seemed a little 
beyond the purpose for which they 
were instituted, the grants to the 
Church of Scotland asked by Chal- 
mers in 1838, they took part by bring- 
ing Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, a Scottish 
Independent, to London to lecture in 
refutation of Chalmers. These sam- 
ples must suffice to suggest the range 
of materials found in the book and 
the nature of the light it sheds upon 
Non-conformity. 

In addition to the minutes, a num- 
ber of printed sources have been em- 
ployed, including A Sketch of the 
Protestant Dissenting Deputies, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1813. There 
is a good index. 

Joun T. McNeE 


Episcopacy and Reunion, by E. R. 
Fairweather and R. F. Hettlinger. 
Toronto, General Board of Religious 
Education of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada, 1952. 118 pp. 


Dr. Fairweather and Professor Hett- 
linger, both Canadian Anglican schol- 
ars, delivered the substance of this 
book, as a series of lectures given to 
a group of Canadian clergy two years 
ago. Dr. Fairweather’s lectures which 
emphasize his concern with the “theo- 
logical and historical setting of the 
problems of reunion” (p. viii) are 
printed first; Professor Hettlinger’s 
centering more upon the “contem- 
porary issues themselves” follow. 

Dr. Fairweather has written a com- 
pact, erudite and highly foot-noted 
exposition of the “Catholic” point of 
view within the Angelican com- 
munion. His section stresses the im- 
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portance of the “apostolic Tradition” 
and the Catholicity of the Church 
which means the “wholeness of in- 
ward grace” externally expressed by 
a “wholeness of form” including “(a) 
the liturgical pattern of the Christian 
sacraments, (b) the doctrinal pattern 
of the Christian faith, and (c) the 
hierarchical pattern of the Christian 
ministry” (p. 27). Lack of unity in 
the visible Church thus becomes a 
lack of “wholeness of response” (p. 
33) to the already established “‘ob- 
jective” Catholicity. The last lecture 
on “Anglicanism and Ecumenicity” 
devotes much space to a discussion of 
the “historic episcopate” and states 
in reference to any scheme of church 
union that although “a good many 
anomalies can temporarily be tolerated, 
provided’ that they are clearly recog- 
nized as both anomalous and tempor- 
ary” (p. 49) yet since “Anglicanism 
represents the almost unique combina- 
tion of the essential Catholic structure 
with the peculiar practical and moral 
values and the authentic theological 
advances of the Reformation . . . It 
would be a calamity if such an experi- 
ment were to be cut short by the 
impatience of that minority of An- 
glican leaders who, having begged 
the question of doctrinal differences, 
appeal to practical urgency as a means 
of committing us to a system which 
is alien to our weightiest traditions” 
(p. 61). 

Professor Hettlinger’s lectures are 
equally scholarly and expound quite 
different theological propositions. The 
doctrine of strict apostolic succession 
is rejected “on the ground that it is 

. without foundation in apostolic 
tradition or thought” (pp. 64-65). 
The Catholic Church is given a much 








wider definition and includes 
all those Communions which acknow]l- 
edge the Lordship of Christ, accept 
and use the apostolic Scriptures, Creeds 
and Sacraments, and recognize the 
need of a ministry ‘set apart with 
divine authority” (p. 90). The prob- 
lems of “Reunion and Intercommun- 
ion” are_.approached in the last lecture 
with humility and the recognition that 
“Unless we are ready to face the 
possibility of our precious assumptions 
proving to be distortions of the truth, 
all discussion is mere play-acting” 
(p. 101). 

These two points of view are not 
quite the Alpha and Omega of An- 
glicanism — but almost are. For 
genuine scholarship and informed opin- 
ion the book is excellent. Many who 
stand outside the “Anglo-Catholic” 
position will see in its expression here 
chiefly a circulus in probando — an 
attempt to read the present situation 
into the New Testament and primitive 
church and then the use of the New 
Testament and primitive church to 
support the present situation. Pro- 
fessor Hettlinger’s “Evangelical” point 
of view seems to offer many more 
possibilities for ecumenical discussion 
because it is more flexible in concept. 
Those whose positions reflect too much 
theological rigidity should take some 
responsibility for the fact that they 
are more often a cause of stumbling 
than of enlightenment to the brethren. 

Mary Louise MEYER 


Religious Perspectives in College 
Teaching, by Hoxie N. Fairchild 
and thirteen others. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1952. pp. vii: 460. 
$4.50. 


The old college halls may often be 
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ivy-clad, but as defenses against the 
slings and arrows of outraged critics 
they are seldom iron-clad. Professors 
in increasing numbers are finding that 
there is no hiding place from the 
snipers who represent political, eco- 
nomic and religious interests. The last 
of these interests is often the most 
belligerent because it rightly regards 
religious matters to be of ultimate 
importance. But it is regretable that 
Christian critics of the teaching pro- 
fession have often been so tactless and 
imperious that they have succeeded 
only in making the pastures of agnos- 
ticism or atheism seem greener than 
ever. 

Denunciation will never convert the 
‘godless’ professor, nor will scolding 
cause the Christian one to cease ignor- 
ing the religious implications of his 
teaching and the personal responsi- 
bility he has towards his students. 
The professors known personally by 
this reviewer have never shown any 
disposition to dance whenever an ec- 
clesiastical whip is snapped. But they 
are generally willing to hear a con- 
scientious person expound his religious 
beliefs, especially when these are re- 
lated to specific academic fields. 

The great merit of this book, which 
is the fruit of a most worthy project 
sponsored by the Hazen Foundation, 
is its consistently positive approach to 
the problem of the place of religion 
in college teaching. It encounters and 
usually overcomes the arguments set 
forth by those who would exclude 
religious considerations from college 
teaching, but it never fails to speak 
to the question of how religious con- 
siderations are to be treated once al- 
lowed in the classroom. 

The unifying thesis of the fourteen 
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essays is stated by Prof. George F. them to be irrelevant. 
Thomas in his brilliant opening chap- In which fields do questions of re- 
ter: “Religious facts, issues, and im-  ligious knowledge and faith arise? In 
: plications should be dealt with in every virtually all of them, say these au- 
. division, department, and course where thors, who are themselves outstanding 
. they arise naturally.” (p. 13) The professors of education, political 
t adverb at the end of that sentence science, economics, anthropology, so- 
t is essential. The professor is not asked ciology, psychology, biology, physical 
s to drag in questions of religion arbi- sciences, music, classics, philosophy, 
- trarily and thereby interrupt the con- history, English literature, and reli- 
t tinuity of his course. But whenever gious thought. 
7" the lectures or class discussions cause The reader will be the judge of 
d minds to collide with ideas of distinctly each writer’s competence in dealing 
d religious character, the teacher is ac- with his special discipline. If the 
;- tually shirking his pedagogical duty reader be a Christian theologian, he 
n if he side-steps such ideas or declares may feel that the conception of ‘reli- 
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gion’ held by some of the writers is 
rather thin; but he must remember 
that the book does not pretend to deal 
in ‘Christian perspectives’ as such, and 
should be grateful that the writers 
all profess faith in the personal God 
who is “not merely Cosmic Mind, but 
Creator, Judge and Redeemer of man- 
kind.” (p.v.). 

A significant movement towards 
the reintegration of religious thought 
in higher education is now underway 
in America. This book is giving added 
impetus to that movement. 

J. RoBERT NELSON 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Made- 
leine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller, 
in consultation with eminent Au- 
thorities. New York, 1952. 8 vo. 
xi, 851 pp. with 500 illustration and 
16 plates of Maps. Harper and 
Brothers. $7.95. 


There are many Bible Dictionaries 
in many languages, some of them in 
languages of which few of us have 
ever heard. The present reviewer still 
remembers from childhood days the 
excitement among a group of Mis- 
sionaries when the first proof-sheets 
arrived from a London publisher of 
a Bible Dictionary in the vernacular 
of their people. As Church member- 
ship grew the demand for instructed 
pastors increased, and a very import- 
ant tool for their pastors was an 
illustrated Bible Dictionary. This new 
Harper’s Bible Dictionary is in our 
vernacular, where fortunately it can 
be used not only by pastors but by 
members of the congregations, and has 
obviously been planned to that end. 

The problems facing the compilers 
of such a work are three: (1) what to 
include and what to leave out, for 








space is limited and there are such 
varied opinions as to what is important 
and what is not; (2) how to keep 
up-to-date, for in some areas research 
is proceeding at such a pace, and new 
discoveries are bringing in such a 
wealth of new material, that there is 
danger of articles being out-of-date 
before the printer’s ink is dry; (3) 
how to maintain accuracy, for only 
a Board of Editors could assure expert 
scrutiny of material on the varied 
fields that must be covered. It is 
thus not a little remarkable that Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller have done so well in 
their compilation of the mass of ma- 
terial assembled here. They have been 
in constant consultation with quite a 
body of experts whose advice they 
have been careful to follow, have 
themselves made several trips to Bible 
lands, and were able to use an abun- 
dance of illustrations gathered during 
the work on their Encyclopedia of 
Bible Life. 

This reviewer has noticed a number 
of slips in matters where he happens 
to have special knowledge, and there 
doubtless are also in other fields, but 
it is remarkable what accurate and 
varied information is presented, from 
accounts of persons and places to such 
matters as “‘neesings” which is the 
snorting of Leviathan, and so up-to- 
date as to include an article on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and to discuss Hur- 
rians under the article “Horites.” The 
illustrations are excellent both in selec- 
tion and in reproduction, and the Maps 
have been taken from the Wright 
and Filson Atlas, so that Harper 
Brothers have produced not only a 
useful but a beautiful book that de- 
serves the fullest commendation for 
the service it can render to a wide 
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circle of students of the Bible. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 


Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Reli- 
gions and Early Judaism. By Royden 
Keith Yerkes. Scribner, 1952, pp. 
286. $3.50. 

Dr. Yerkes’ Hale Lecturers at Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary 
are on a subject not often treated by 
theologians or historians of religion — 
I do not believe there has been a book 
on this precise subject since 1877, 
when a German book under a similar 
title appeared at Halle. Dr. Yerkes 
has been studying and teaching theol- 
ogy and history of religion for many 
years, and his book contains the mature 
convictions of a scholar who has read 
everything available on this subject, 
has pondered it well, and has exam- 
ined it from many different angles, 
including the liturgical and doctrinal. 
He inclines to the theory of the com- 
mon meal, in explaining the origin of 
sacrifice, but recognizes that it does 
not account for everything. It does, 
however, allow for the existence of 
the practice long before the deistic 
period (e.g. in Roman religion, where 
we are most certain of a pre-deistic 
period). Something emerged from the 
common meal, a common sense of the 
numinous, a projection of fellow-feel- 
ing, or whatever it was. He is strongly 
drawn (as many of us have always 
been) to Henry Clay Trumbull’s The 
Blood Covenant — an old book (the 
second edition appeared sixty years 
ago), full of profound insight. But 
after all, perhaps the origins of sacri- 
fice, like its manifold meanings, are 
best viewed as plural: among one peo- 
ple the rite came to mean one thing 
(or more) ; among another, something 
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else (plus side-implications of one 
kind or another). The same is true 
of its permanent meaning: “As no 
man has yet fathomed or understood 
the full meaning of God, so none has 
yet exhausted the connotation of sac- 
rifice” (p. 160). Even so, or perhaps 
for this very reason, he insists that 
it is the only suitable term for the 
consummate work of Christ, and for 
the central rite of Christian worship. 

F. C. GRANT 


The Funeral Encyclopedia, edited by 
Charles L. Wallis. New York: Har- 
pers, 1953. 327 pp. $3.95. 


To one natively suspicious of “‘can- 
ned” homiletical and worship mate- 
rial, this volume is something of a 
pleasant surprise. Edited by a pro- 
fessor of English at Keuka College, it 
fulfills on the whole its rather am- 
bitious purpose to bring under one 
cover “ .. . all that a busy pastor 
could ask for the Christian funeral — 
a treasury of sermons and funeral 
addresses by 87 outstanding preachers, 
five complete representative services, 
copious selections of opening sentences, 
scriptures, hymn suggestions, benedic- 
tions, an anthology of funeral poems, 
a sheaf of funeral prayers, a section 
on professional conduct, six indexes!” 
The material is generally on a high 
plane of spiritual content and literary 
taste, though one lifts an eyebrow at 
finding Edgar Guest set alongside 
Whittier. For the “busy pastor” who 
takes seriously the responsibility of 
recently conducting a funeral as an 
act of worship, this book is definitely 
useful. 

The only question, though, is 
whether you can plan and conduct 
funerals as they ought to be conducted 





by looking them up in an encyclo- 
pedia. I do not recall that St. Paul or 
Timothy or Titus ever did so. Surely 
one errs when he becomes so “busy a 
pastor” that he finds himself leaning 
upon mechanical helps.. Use this vol- 
ume if you have to, but beware of 
ever letting any editor or compiler 
do your sorrowing or praying or plan- 
ning for you. 

PauL WalrmMan Hoon 


Mere Christianity, C. S. Lewis. New 
York: Macmillan, 1952. $2.75. 


The contents of this book were 
first given on the air, and then pub- 
lished as three separate books: The 
Case for Christianity, Christian Be- 
havior, and Beyond Personality. The 
author is a layman of the Church of 
England. He writes in direct, conver- 
sational style. These short chapters 
contain a good deal of non-technical 
wisdom on rleigious and social themes. 


Book Review 


Your Other Vocation, Elton True- 
blood. New York: Harpers, 1952. 
$1.50. 


This is a competently written little 
book on the importance of the role of 
laymen in religion. It is part report 
of accomplishment and trend, and 
part exhortation to encourage and 
enlarge the ministry of lay men and 
women. Trueblood’s writing in this, 
as in his other recent books of analysis, 
is forthright and persuasive. 


Marching off the Map, and other ser- 
mons, Halford E. Luccock. New 
York: Harpers, 1952. $2.50. 


It is twenty-eight years since we 
have had a published volume of ser- 
mons from Yale’s Professor of Homi- 
letics. The collection here published 
is characterized by Dr. Luccock’s 
lively style, which continues to clothe 
helpful religious insights. 
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